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THE HUMOUR OF 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


WHAT is representative Government, and whom does it represent ? 
On one occasion a hurried message to the House of Lords brought 
back from the Bishops the information that an Archdeacon was a 
Church officer who performed archidiaconal functions. The Lower 
House was as content as the public is when it is told that its 
representatives represent. In the political palace of truth in which 
we are now living, men of a frank and open nature are advocating 
the Referendum. It comes from Australia, the home of the 
boomerang, and acts on the same principle. 

To understand the representative principle, it is well to seek 
its origin in the assemblies that every one could attend who cared 
to do so. Just as now some voters fail to reach the poll, so in 
Athens some found they had other business than the assembly. 
Human nature is much the same everywhere. Disinterested per- 
sons seek to overcome this indifference to their highest interests 
now, by sending a motor car for the voter, by subscribing to his 
cricket club, to his infirmary, to his summer picnic, and so on; 
Athens boldly took the bull by the horns, and paid a man for 
coming. At Rome the interest was somewhat keener, because 
they had a strict system of conscription, and it was necessary to 
take an interest in the election of the consuls, as they commanded 
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in war, with the power of inflicting death and scourging. This 
attracted the voter to the discharge of his political duties, and he 
even proposed to throw men of sixty over the bridge that led to 
the voting place, since gentlemen of that age were exempt from 
military service. 

Neither Athens, nor Rome, saw their way to representation. 
You might possess the franchise, but you must come to town to 
use it; again note the resemblance to the plural voter without 
cash or patriotism, or the long distance rural voter. The ancient 
and modern world alike could not conceive of a man exercising 
the vote except on a definite spot. How he was to get there they 
regarded as his affair solely. Athens suffered under the same 
idea, which it will be clearly seen limits political privileges by 
distance. It somewhat resembles the wish of testators that poor 
widows should enjoy their posthumous bounty, if, but only if, 
they can stoop to pick up sixpence from their tombstones. Athens 
went farther than Rome with this idea; a State had its size limited 
by the carrying-power of the voice. The herald must be heard 
by the people. Stentor could not reach more than ten thousand ; 
let that number be the citizens of the ideal republic. It occurred 
to no one, in tinkering with franchise, to disfranchise superfluous 
voters by making a weak-voiced person herald; rather, there has 
been resort to the more cumbrous process of Acts of Parliament, 
and revising barristers. 

With this clue we get an insight into public meetings, and the 
best way of coping with suffragettes, Demosthenes practised with 
pebbles in his mouth, that distinctness of utterance might prevent 
the turbulent assembly from refusing to hear him. He saw in a 
moment that lung power by itself is of little avail; the orator who 
succumbs, who gets angry or bellows, can have no lasting success. 
Beauty born of murmuring sound does not pass into the face of 
the speaker who is refused a hearing, as the poet Wordsworth 
rashly promised. It is by a voice that cleaves the tumult, and by 
letters to the papers that a turbulent House of Commons must be 
reduced to order. 

How, then, did the modern world get the representative as- 
sembly? Sir Henry Maine says: “Except the blind forces of 
Nature, nothing lives in the world that was not Greek in its 
origin” ; perhaps he regarded representative institutions as a blind 
natural force. Perhaps he derived it from Athenian law, which 
allowed a native to represent a foreigner. The whole difference 
seems to be in the distinction between a land of cities and a country 
of tribes. Every man within the bounds of a city must go to the 
defence of its walls; otherwise he is fetched by indignant neigh- 
bours, who are going that way themselves. A tribe, on the con- 
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trary, comes from a long distance to the hoar apple tree. It will 
come for war, if the central power is strong enough to declare it 
outlaw in default; or, like Gideon, to come back with rods 
made of brambles and teach the men of Succoth. In fact, the 
Anglo-Saxon having no dining rooms, no smoking room, no agree- 
able retreat in which he could get out of the reach of the orator’s 
voice, not only hit on the device of sending the priest, the reeve, 
and four men, to listen to speeches instead of himself, but also, 
by selecting representatives who murmured at the unfairness of 
their going, declaring it was not their turn, secured the rapid de- 
spatch of business. In Scandinavian countries, the voters even 
threatened at times to submerge obstinate persons in high places 
in a morass. It was a duty to come, to be ready to make war, to 
state the customs of the race, and so to be ready to act as a great 
grand jury; to bring to book those who neglected the Trinoda 
Necessitas, the repairing the walls of burghs, the bridge building 
and road mending: and, above all, punishing powerful offenders, 
to declare with clash of spear and shield all murderers to be out- 
laws and banished men. 

Things as they are only gave the land of tribes two alterna- 
tives, either the bloody scat or the golden bracelet, either pay 
or fight. It was in this dilemma arose the House of Commons. 
The King’s tenants in chief had to attend his Court days, or be | 
punished for contumacy, unless they got sureties, so that for ages 
the peers had the privilege of giving proxies. The mass of the 
people, when they preferred to pay instead of fighting in person, 
sent members of the communities, who were tax-voters at West- 
minster, and tax-gatherers when they came back. The communi- 
ties did not want to send them; one borough ingeniously pleaded 
that the good King Athelstan had given them a charter of exemp- 
tion. Nor did the selected members want to go. Palgrave pic- 
tures an election in the County Court. The arrival of the Royal 
writ, which was read by the Sheriff ; the consultation of the crowd ; 
all eyes turning towards one particular rider, who, with a presenti- 
ment of his fate, had placed himself on the oustkirts ; the election 
by acclamation and the returning of thanks of our day being re- 
presented by the knight of the shire clapping spurs to his horse 
and galloping to the Chiltern Hundreds, where the jurisdiction of 
the Sheriff would not lie, with his constituents in full cry after 
him. 

These were, indeed, the dark ages; historians, with leanings 
to a parliamentary life, see that the performance of public duties 
were merely toilsome, unrelieved by any grace, unsolaced by the 
shilling dinner, the tea on the terrace, and the free stationery. 
Who in those days would fardels bear in going to Westminster, 
who could, like a gentleman of England, stop at home at ease? 
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But with social changes come political changes. England 
altered. Personal service in war went out of fashion. It became 
a peaceful land: the wool was of great value, because the wolf 
and the robber were exterminated. The Lord Chancellor sat on 
the woolsack; wool was the sovereign treasure of the realm. 
Flanders and Italy competed for it. Land in villeinage became 
more valuable than land held by knight’s seryce. The commons 
began to take a part in legislation. It dawned on them that they 
held the purse; they adumbrated the great theory of redress of 
grievances before supply ; placing what they wanted in a petition ; 
this the King would often grant. His scribes thoughtfully altered 
the points that matured wisdom would think contrary to the estab- 
lished laws of the realm, so as to save the judges the trouble hat 
more modern and careless methods bring on their already over- 
burdened shoulders; and, as in these days, so in those, the con- 
stituents found that an Act of Parliament was something different 
from the flattering tale that hope had told. 

Still, the M.P. was growing in power; there were long wars 
with France, and great spoil in the days of Henry V. 


When boys went to span counter for French crowns. 


The church, too, offered many hopes, greater than the Welsh 
Church does now. M.P.s again shook their heads, and talked of 
Reformation, and what chance is there of reforming anything ex- 
cept by disendowing it? It is, as lawyers say, of the essence of the 
contract. How would the money be disposed of, cavillers asked ? 
Nothing easier, said the rash reformer; and the answering smile 
showing him his mistake, he reflected and said :— 


To the King’s honour, 
Full fifteen earls and fifteen hundred knights, 
Six thousands and two hundred good esquires, 
and so on; thus surpassing the Asquith programme in some re- 
spects. Younger sons then, as now, pressed for employment ; and, 
in short, a vista was opened. 

A great change was taking place in taxation; it was becom- 
ing scientific. Unscientific taxation lets a great many go scot 
free. But when a financier, with a genius for finance, brings the 
might of the human intellect to bear on the subject, it goes up by 
leaps and bounds; there are always good objects that the Ex- 
chequer has at heart. Henry II. taxed movables; but suppose a 
peasant perversely merely has a joint stool, he simply riots in 
expensive statesmanship at the cost of his wealthier neighbours. 
The financing statesman has merely to look round and see what 
the peasant has got. It takes less acumen than the ordinary 
minister possesses to light on the head ; hence we get the poll tax 
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for self, wife, and child. Inadvertently, the nobleman’s head was 
rated higher than the churl’s; in the proportion of a noble to a 
groat; this was the idea of the Black Prince. John of Gaunt 
declared for equality and the rights of man, and equal payments 
for every head. And the conflict between Lords and Commons 
took a painful turn: “What do these base knights think; do 
they think themselves the equal of nobles?” Later on, Wat 
Tyler took a hand in the game. 

The vista opened still further. The villeins lessened in num- 
ber by the Black Death, refused to serve for the accustomed wages. 
For a time, in spite of the Statute of Labourers, employers were 
so hard put to it as to pay the Trades Union rate, but not for 
so very long. The Wars of the Roses had another pleasant con- 
sequence. Those who rebelled against the King forfeited their 
heads and estates. Now, with two kings, it is hardly possible not 
to fall into the sin of rebellion; and this Parliament saw after 
most of the heads had been cut off, and most of the estates for- 
feited. It isn’t right, said the new possessors, thinking remorse- 
fully of their predecessors, that we should incur this peril. Here 
is Henry VIL, on the throne ; who can tell how soon he may retire 
from public life? Then we shall fall into the pit we digged for 
others. Let us pass an Act saying it is lawful to obey the King 
de facto. 

This thought, unfortunately, only occurred to a new nobility. 
The old were with their ancestors. The Crown had not escaped ; 
and every one knew the prinicple on which Parliaments acted. 
Yet you see he was deposed by Parliament, said one devotee of 
the constitution, as if that made the case of Richard II. black in- 
deed. But there were then, as there always will be, people who 
see a little further than the ends of their own noses. As well nay 
your lordship say, he was knocked on the head in Parliament, for 
your lordship knows that had Richard II. ever escaped out of the 
hands of those who deposed him, the next Parliament would have 
made all the deposers traitors and rebels. 

Now, what is the best thing that a House of Commons de- 
voted to public welfare can do? First, see that the liberty of 
the subject is properly safeguarded by election statutes, so that 
only those exercise the franchise whom providence intended to 
possess it; and, failing a direct revelation, it is well to trust to 
restrictions on a liberty which might degenerate into license. 

Secondly, to take stock of the kingdom, and its resources; to 
see that they are in the right hands, and employed to the best 
advantage. A nation is not a mere fortuitous collection of indivi- 
duals ; it is a heritage, a trust, and, indeed, a property. In all en- 
lightened ages these three words have never failed to call up 
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responsive ideas. To the credit of human nature, which is often 
aspersed, there has never been wanting in the darkest national 
times a due supply of persons qualified to deal with inheritances, 
with trusts, and with properties ; of course, in their own estimation. 

First, then, to purify the electorate. The franchise was re- 
stricted ; men must not vote in the County Court unless they held 
forty shillings in land; in a moment you get rid of the rabble of 
villeins who were not gifted with the wide outlook on affairs that 
is granted to those of more assured social station. The franchise 
in boroughs wanted purifying also; it was done; the Mayor and 
Aldermen saw to that; and the Crown was entreated here and 
there to add to the number of pocket boroughs, and, indeed, to 
demand the charters of the older ones. The House of Commons 
instantly received a free hand; a hand that became more and 
more free as it was unrestrained by ignorant prejudice. 

How oft the power to do good deeds makes good deeds done! 
There was hardly a department of State which was not rendered 
the more efficient. Members took counsel with the judicial bench 
as to the due administration of justice. The Paston letters tell 
the story of how a litigant, who only had his case to rely on, 
could scarcely get listened to. The King’s justices might, by their 
wilfulness, not find it in their heart to give, not all so much as a 
beck or twinkling of an eye, but took it in derision. The remedy 
is to take an interest in politics; to work for the right man. Sir, 
labour to be a knight of the shire, and speak to Master Stapylton 
that he be it. Happy the man, who could influence his neigh- 
bours; Sir, all Swafham, an they be warned, will give you their 
voices. . 

There was the lard they loved, relieved of the incubus of the 
ancient noble, who merely encourage pauperism by feeding men 
ia the halls of his manors, and taking his meal with them, when 
he happened to be present. These men needed to be set to use- 
ful honest work. By turning agricultural land into pasture, the 
profitable sheep replaced the unprofitable man, in spite of a few 
half-hearted Acts of Parliament. The Church was still rather an 
indulgent landlord; and the nobles having been attainted, the 
Church was reformed; in both cases it was felt statesmanlike to 
place the lands of England in newer hands. There is a draw- 
back to everything, and it became necessary to hang about eighty 
thousand masterless rogues, who went wandering about. This was 
easily done by an efficient Government; but what was more ‘is- 
agreeable, it was found necsssary to call on private charity for 
the support of the poor, and at last, when that failed, to introduce 
the workhouse system. The reformed Church issued an appro- 
priate catechism, appropriate that is to the altered circumstanc:es, 
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and adjured every one to learn and labour to get his own living in 
the station in which he was born. The inquisition, when heretics 
kicked against it, sought the assistance of the arm of flesh. The 
J.P.s were as ready to assist in a good work, as the civil power ‘n 
Spain ; they regulated the wages of the labourers with such nicety 
that in the eighteenth century there had to be a rate in aid of 
wages; indeed early in the nineteenth, a Liberal Premier de- 
clared the law was vindicated when seven labourers at Dorchester 
met together and asked for a rise in wages. It was felt that 
merry England was no place for men dissatisfied with living in 
one of her fairest counties, and they went off to Australia; there 
was just one little particular in their emigration, it ended in the 
sphere of work called penal servitude. 

The church, the nobles, the labourer, did not suffice for the 
energy of a reformed house, with a new register; the gilds that 
served as a sort of religious friendly societies had been incor- 
porated before the Church was reformed. A sensitive conscience 
felt there was danger of superstition, and appropriated the gild 
lands as it had done those- of the monasteries. The people of 
England, said Mr. Green, the great historian, became a people of 
one book, and that book the Bible; it was ali the poor man had 
left, Mr. Green did not add that. What is the use of pedantic 
accuracy in detail? 

Things went on very well till the time of the Commonwealth, 
which woke up to the enormity of taxation without representation. 
With representation was a very different matter; it was difficult, 
then, to have enough of it. The Commonwealth Parliament ac- 
cordingly doubled it, and there was an excise. Beer, the ancient 
drink of the Anglo-Saxon, paid its tax. Again estates changed 
hands, and patriots bought them in at surprisingly cheap rates. 
England grew serious, as well it might; it had been merry Eng- 
land, with dances and many feast-days, and doles at monastery 
doors, and pilgrimages, the fore-runner of the modern excursion, 
only made much more leisurely ; and a set of freeholders and vil- 
leins who could not be moved from their lands. Now, somehow, 
the freeholder seemed to go, but still the land had an eyesore, the 
commons. On these commons the people pastured, as they do 
now on the few that are left; sheep, cattle, cows, and geese. Here 
was waste, the term given from Anglo-Saxon times to the Jand 
that belonged to every community. Scientific agriculture, like 
scientific taxation, cried out for more fields to conquer; and the 
people’s house passed a few hundred thousands of enclosure Acts ; 
and the men of the land and their cattle, too, got a little refresh- 
ment by the side of the highway, when the strips were not taken 
in. Meanwhile industry was not neglected; the old household 
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industries went ; but that the population might have some sort of 
occupation, there was the factory system, and the women and chil- 
dren working in coal mines. None of the laziness of the dark ages 
here, when lads set out birds’ nesting or fowling, or to get hares 
and rabbits. When you are down in a coal-pit twelve hours a day 
you must concentrate your mind on business. 

And still this devotion to public duty goes on; still the House 
of Commons is struggling for freedom, 

“To make the bounds of freedom wider yet,” 

and, in consequence, there are ten millions of freemen, counting 
the women and children, on the starvation line. 

How is this, asked the virtuous voter occasionally. For half 
a century he was answered that it was the laws of supply and 
demand, and that if he interfered there would be twenty millions, 
instead of ten, on short commons. Now, however, we live in a 
political palace of truth, and consequently there is, among >ther 
minor results, a chance of the truth being told. It turns out that 
there is a party war chest; and those who keep the key, cry, in 
the Socialist formula, “ From each according to his ability,” that is, 
according to his rank in the peerages, in the Honours list. When 
the time comes for distribution, they also exclaim, “To each ac- 
cording to his need. Can you pay for the election expenses? If 
you cannot, we will help you, and you will vote as we desire.” Thus 
we read a Premier's speech, typed and ready for the reporters, 
even to the rhetorical question, and to the equally rhetorical an- 
swer. If the vote is not there, an individual so misguided had 
better remain in rural obscurity; and to that end someone goes 
down to oppose him at the expense of the party funds; better 
not to reign at all than reign over heretics, cry the democratic 
Premiers, inheritors of the tradition of Philip of Spain. Thus we 
see that our representative system has got to the same state as the 
Roman, where thé Emperor nominated to the offices of State, and 
people only asked for bread and games, which in our modern days 
means tea and fireworks, in some pleasing country place. A great 
judge said our system of criminal justice had its drawbacks; a 
poor man without good assistance had not equal justice; the great 
point about it was that it satisfied the people. It resembles the 
philosophy of the wise mother, when someone enquired after the 
welfare of her newly-married daughter, she answered, “It’s true 
that Jeanie hates her guid man, but then there’s always a some- 
thing!” The social historian might say the same of the repre- 
sentative system: “It does not represent; but then, what system 
of government is quite perfect ?” 


Kenetm D. Cores. 




















FROM THE LEFT CENTRE. 


By the agreement of all parties, our constitution is to be cast into 
the melting pot. The counsels of experts, theorists, professurs, 
partisans abound. I wonder if anyone would care to hear the 
reflections of one who, as mec doctus nec indoctus, might claim, as 
critic, the respect of Aristotle, as sine ira et studio, the “good- 
will” of Mr. Wells. One who has read widely, thought discur- 
sively, observed a little; values his observations more than his 
thoughts, his thoughts more than his reading; is scholar enough 
to hold light the learning of the wise and prudent, not schooled 
enough to forget the faith and hope of the simple; who still 
cherishes ideals, though reeling from the shock received in his 
first attempt to influence a few votes, at the last election. 

The pressing questions of the moment are: “Do we need a 
Second Chamber, and, if so, of what kind ” 

Let us ask these questions neither as philosophers construct- 
ing an ideal, nor as party men bent on a policy practicable here 
and now. Or if, as Englishmen, we must be party men, let us be 
what Mr. E. T. Cook tells us England is, left centre. And as 
Englishmen valuing comfort and despatch, let us be dogmatic. 

A philosopher might object to democracy altogether. A poli- 
tician might be concerned for the many or the few, labour or 
thresh the chaff, and chew the husks; talk definitions, checks, and 
balances; measure the exact viscosity of precedent, the degree of 
obsolescence of the obsolete. Accepting things as they are, and 
capital, liberty or empire. A professor would raise the dust, and 
our left centre selves, let us ask, on the one hand, what immediate 
readjustment might give proper play to all existing forces, and 
establish a balance which, we are well aware, will be without dis- 
advantage to the left centre, and yet, on the other hand, leave free 
the growth to higher forms, under the plastic power of usage. 

A problem not trivial enough for the politician, not large 
enough for the philosopher ; asking of the politician, imagination ; 
of the idealist, a policy. 

It appears to be the general opinion that a Second Chamber 
is wanted. Fetish politicians object to any infringement of the 
sanctity of the “democratic principle,” some professorial persons 
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dwell on the “unitary” principle of our constitution, tending to 
concentrate all legislative and executive control in the Cabinet. 
We worship neither fetish nor principle, failing to see why either, 
just because it now prevails, should be extended yet further than 
it now prevails. We have to the full the English scorn of prin- 
ciple, and think only of results. Pragmatism may or may not be 
in place in abstract philosophy, but in political philosophy, at 
least, we are pragmatists. From the left centre we grant that 
the considered will of the democracy must meet no final check. 
From the class-room door we applaud the doctrine that the re- 
sultant of political forces should be concentrated in a cabinet, not 
dissipated by internal friction, leading in serious times to revolu- 
tion. The excellence of a constitution is to provide legitimate and 
peaceful expression for the fluctuations of political power, to trans- 
late revolution into.law. No nation can be saved from itself. The 
people we may not, we must trust the nation. 

Yet a democracy and a nation may find second thoughts as 
salutary as do individuals. And it may be that a democracy of so 
low a type as ours needs second thoughts, but much more thought 
itself. Analogies from biological to social organism may easily 
mislead, and to politics do not lie at all. For political life is the 
self-consciousness, the soul of the social organism, and must be 
illustrated from psychology, as Plato knew. Nobody has got ..uch 
farther than his division of the personal and political souls, as ap- 
petition, will, and intellect. Political appetition is expressed by 
the casting of the votes of the electors, will, by their integration 
in the: ganglion of the popular house. Intellect is still helplessly 
diffused, and without organic expression. Cerebrum there is aone. 
Our Upper House is only an atrophied pineal gland, preferring by 
its very uselessness a claim to the seat of mind. 

The problem is to bring to bear the instructed opinion, the 
intelligent goodwill, that neither could nor would find its vay 
through the existing channels of popular agitation. Not with any 
idea of creating a last authority. As political pragmatists we 
recognise the primacy of the will. With Schopenhauer we recog- 
nise the will as master, the intellect as servant. The intellect 
devises means or utters warnings: The prime motion, and the 
last leap, arise elsewhere. Yet all between is hers. The look 
before the leap. Our prime-sautier, blind-kittenish democracy 
will bear no masters, but will be glad of her eyes when they open. 
Intellect and knowledge have their proper and full effect, with no 
vain pretences of control. 

However it may be with an ideal democracy, it seems clear 
that a uni-cameral system is impossible for so rudimentary a type 
as ours. The highest type is, of course, the city state, in which 
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all the citizens personally take part in public affairs. Yet even 
the Athenian city state, the most developed, intelligent, and jealous 
of democracies, found it necessary to remit legislation to what was 
virtually a second chamber, retaining only a mild kind of initiative, 
in the form of a resolution that some change was desirable. The 
lack of one in Rome exposed the practical impotence of the 
theoretically sovereign people. 

Far less, in a mere representative democracy like ours, should 
this power be centred in a single house; a democracy which, 
though low in type, is still too developed for the intelligence, in- 
formation, and patriotic interest of its members. The recent: elec- 
tions were a lamentable exhibition of the bankruptcy of our present 
mass rule. Two vital issues, one constitutional, one economic, 
were submitted. It might be hard for the wisest to answer both 
in the single “Yes” or “No” allowed. The first called for a 
little knowledge of history, a feeling for the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and some sense of the political import of the precedent co be 
set. From the left centre, the mere fact that any party could dare 
risk such an issue, appears as damning as that the answer was in- 
decisive. The economic question, equally fundamental, was hope- 
lessly beyond the publie, demanding some grasp of economic prin- 
ciples, some estimation of their degree of validity from the higher 
standpoint of statesmanship, and as bearing on actually existing 
political and social conditions. Some thoughtful persons of the 
left centre, feeling their incompetence, were decided mainly by 
their distrust of the motives of the other side, by their political 
passions, that is, purely. And how was the great argument con- 
ducted? Misleading exhibitions, reckless promises, economic 
pressure, artful suggestion, and blank assertion, most potent of 
arguments to the hypnotic victims of the operators of the press, 
counter-assertion drowned by shouts of “liar,” and a crowning 
effort to start a “stampede” by an appeal to the lowest passions 
of fear and hatred. A pitiful spectacle, to which only the exuber- 
ant invective and virtuous ‘security of a W. S. Lilley could do 
justice. 

Yet this democracy is our master, and has come to stay. It 
is the will, and is, and must be, supreme. We may sometimes 
think with Patmore, that “our false English nobles and their 
Jew” blindly ruined their country with their far-sighted stroke of 
policy which vulgarised the franchise, and called up an intellectual 
pogrom to wipe out the dreaming champions of progress. But 
one of the few things that history seems to establish is that any 
too rapid extension of privilege degrades and brings into contempt 
the institutions affected. The authority of the Commons is 
dwindling now, and woman’s suffrage, we fear, will not retard the 
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process. Let us accept the irrevocable, and look with Schopen- 
hauer to intellect for our deliverance from the will. 

Not, of course, to the intellectual classes. | Schopenhauer 
himself will tell us that mere intellect is only the flattering courtier 
and pimp of the will. We should secure only intelligent class 
legislation. But to the political culture which is a “ disinterested 
interest,” transcending private will, which thinks, and thinks well. 
of the republic, and is not to be caught in any regular meshwork 
of rank, or wealth, or education. 

We accept, then, the present franchise as accomplished fact, 
though cold to the plea of right. Theoretically, there seem to 
be two grounds for granting the franchise, one of which we might 
call Tory, one Radical. The first flows from the so-called “ social 
contract”; the view that political institutions are a device for 
counting heads instead of breaking them; a trans-valuation of 
physical might into political right. The vote is a quick and peace- 
able way of reaching the result of civil war. It is given to all 
units of might that none may be tempted to draw the sword. On 
this theory women and the physically incapable are excluded, and 
we should be justified some day in restricting the vote to those 
who qualify to bear a part in national defence. The franchise is 
thus an expression of the effective will of the community. 

The second rests on the broad, practical certainty that the 
franchise is the necessary and only guarantee that the interests 
of any class shall be consulted. As far as it goes, it would admit 
women and those excluded on the first view. As in the body, so 
in the State, the humblest part that suffers should set up a pain 
of the whole that must be eased before any other business can 
be attended to. But here, too, there is a limitation, namely, that 
the voter is intelligent enough to know his own interest, and free 
enough to assert it. That nerves run in that social tissue. That 
he has nerve enough to feel hurt. Intelligent selfishness is the 
one thing needful. We could make a very good state, as Kant 
said, out of intelligent devils. A limitation more sweeping than 
the other, for it would exclude huge masses of the present holders. 
We are all of us ignorant, and few of us free. Yet it might have 
been better to ensure a minimum of self-interest and independence 
by withholding the vote till demanded by trade or class unions ; 
till peasants, clerks, and secondary teachers were not absolutely 
servile, snobbish, or parasitic. As Kruger said: “If they want 
the vote, let them fight for it.” 

Still there it is. The will, blind, hypnotic, incalculable, sove- 
‘reign. It can only be steadied and made purposive by bringing 
into play the shut-off intellectual centres of the nation. Vis consilé 
expers mole ruit sua. 
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A mere representative democracy of the rudimentary type, 
prescribed by our huge modern states, is, by its nature, incapable 
of the blessings of full and true democratic life. Real democracy 
means the direct and personal participation of every citizen in all 
the functions of government. By creating a wakeful interest and 
capable judgment of affairs, it fits them for that critical function 
which is its proper virtue. It is the glory of such full political 'ife 
so to vivify and raise the tension of the individual faculties and 
the common life, as to diffuse through every field of intellect the 
stimulus and chastisement of a genuine popular culture. Its fine 
fruit is seen in the city states of ancient Greece and medieval 
Italy. Of several factors, this was by far the most important in 
the wonderful intellectual development of the imperial democracy 
of Athens. Had Galton understood the prepotence of the social 
factor, he would have been less surprised at the caprice of time in 
lavishing so many world geniuses on two generations of a siagle 
old Greek city, about the size of Sheffield. 

Reason, according to M. Izoulet, is the creation of the city 
state, and certainly to a city state we owe the discovery, or cather 
invention, of the reasoning art. In the forum 1s kindled the Pry- 
taneal fire of culture which is the genius, the life or death, of the 
city. Popular, that is political, culture fixes like a water tower 
the level of intellectual, moral, and artistic life. 

Such is the meaning of democracy. The exquisite frail 
flower of some felicity of Time and Chance. 

We have the name without the meaning. Political power has 
outstripped political culture, and we have only the Nemesis of unfit 
demecracy, a constitutional absolutism, Rome not Greece. 

But the vote, the Liberal cries, is the means of political educa- 
tion. But to cast vote once in seven years, and blindly then, with 
all the sources of knowledge censored and doctored by gold, if 
that is education, it is the education of the venal sophist. In 
England, as Disraeli said to Bismarck, “we do not coerce the 
people, we bamboozle them.“ An education ot hypo-rational sug- 
gestion, contagious enthusiasms, fetish words and fetish 
worshops, glittering beads, and painted rags, the hot and 
cold of panic patriotism, clamouring for blood and fainting at its 
own, like the Romans of the degenerate Empire, too effeminate to 
bear the weight of their own armour, even under the menace of 
the German invaders. 

The people is above such educational debauchery as this. It 
has the royal contempt for the flatterer and the pandar. You may 
deceive the simple mind, but never the simple heart. Of such 
education it has iearned the only lesson, distrust of politicians and 
newspapers. And in all the crowded, mad curriculum, what word 
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for the truth-seeker? In what paper should he find a candid 
examination of the economic controversy? Even the last poor 
resource, the open debates of Parliament, are suppressed or garbled, 
or made material for the picturesque perversions of the party 
scribe. 

King Demos bears the common fate of kings; he never hears 
the truth. Thirsty King Midas, with Phrygian cap and asses ears, 
tantalised in a gold-tainted Pactolus, edged by whispering reeds. 

Such we are, and for us representative rule is good enough. 
Too good, if we were left to our own devices. But we do not 
wish it. The deepesi instinct of the Briton is a muddled love of 
what he calls fair play, and a muddled suspicion of his own fair- 
ness. The most touching quality of the great, inscrutable heart 
of the people is its self-distrust, its mute desire to be led, cor- 
rected, thwarted, by those whom it calls its betters. If it could 
only find them. 

Representative institutions assert and conquer freedom, then 
aggrandising by success become supreme. They continue in 
order to ensure freedom, but truly democratic they can never be. 
They are a mere device for changing masters, for easy and blood- 
less revolutions. Their sovereignty is the petulance of wanton 
will: their power is impotence. The sceptre passes from favourite 
to favourite. Self-government is as hard for a people, as for an 
individual the government of self. The popular will is the will 
for a master. 

That is the meaning of the continuous decline of the popular 
house in authority and consideration from the time it first became 
really popular. A decline in personnel, in control of its own busi- 
ness, in initiative and independence. All following from and sub- 
serving a greater responsiveness to “public opinion.” Its main 
function is to choose the democracy’s constitutional master: to put 
him in power, and keep him there, and do his bidding. He is 
sent for that. Like a member of the American Electoral College, 
he is elected to elect; to find the people their Saul. 

A decline in personnel, chiefly owing to the need of selecting 
candidates of colourless mediocrity, who will be the least repellent 
to most sections of voters. Everywhere, the effect of popular 
choice, and plainest in America, where candidates are not imposed 
from above, but sifted from below, by the action of the machine, 
to which all grit is obnoxious. Even the immense Roosevelt, for 
all his immense averageness, for all the bigness which there is 
greatness, could only have come to the top by an accidental mis- 
carriage of the process which was in the act of eliminating him. 

With us, wealth also plays a great part in this inverse selec- 
tive process. And whilst originality is eliminated, insincerity is 
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encouraged by the need of humouring every noisy craze. A strong 
Liberal candidate, who is against the woman vote, or for the sale 
of beer, is put aside for a more pliant man, and a town which is 
heartily against women and for beer votes for women and against 
beer. Hence the voting strength of such non-party proposals is 
purely factitious, and its palpable insincerity goes to favour the 
power of the party machine. Votes are given merely to redeem 
pledges, and none are more pleased than the givers, when the pro- 
posals meet the usual fate of things that have no driving power 
behind them. There are probably few members on either side 
who have not had cause to “thank heaven we still have a House 
of Lords.” The lower house has largely itself to thank for the 
recent increase in activity and authority of the upper. 

The failure in honesty, in individuality, in loyalty to the spirit 
of Parliamentary Government, has led to the control of its proce- 
dure passing to the machine, and to the loss of popular interest in 
its debates. From a deliberative chamber it has passed into an 
electoral college of democracy’s constitutional absolutism. 

Still, all these changes do increase its efficiency for this special 
function, and make it a truer expression of the popular will on the 
general direction of policy, though less so on any definite question. 
If the will were all, the changes appear quite desirable. And for 
this chamber the will is all. For independence and originality, 
intellect and counsel, there is “another place.” 

We acquiesce then, willingly, in this natural process by which 
a hasty diffusion of political power corrects itself in centralisation 
of authority. 

But is our septennial autocrat, the plenipotentiary Cabinet, to 
run its term and work its will uncontrolled? We do not ask, 
“Will it govern for the best,” for we wish to keep within sight, of 
practical politics, and its accepted principle, the expression of the 
general will, but “Can it be trusted to give expression to that 
general will which it stands for?” 

Experience shows that a very large part of the legislation of 
both sides is frankly unpopular. Most of the Peer’s vetos of 
Liberal bills are welcomed by the country, and by much of the 
Liberal party itself. Many Conservative bills would be thrown 
out, did any revising house of popular sympathies exist. As in 
elections, so in government, democracy falsifies itself, though in 
opposite ways. There the lukewarm fringe, here the red-hot gos- 
pellers, or steel-cold interests, have it. There the faddists, here 
the people with the pull. ’Tis a weariful see-saw of extremists, 
Puritan and bishop, Pharisee and publican, the maudlin or the 
bloody sentimentalist, the devil-may-care philanthropist, or the 
shivering Jingo. There is little doubt that all the education and all 
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the liquor legislation of both sides would have been impartially 
vetoed by a referendum, or an effective Second Chamber. Both 


sides use most of their time of power to gratify party passions 
and the interests of string-pullers and subscribers, relying on some 


popular measure at the end, or better still, some alluring promises, 


. to amuse the public that is ever willing to open its mouth and 


shut its eyes. 

Thus the unripe democracy everywhere stultifies itself. The 
sovereignty of a Chamber which is the merest approximation of 
the popular will, if will we may call that incalculable tangle of 
chance velleities in the swaying tides of suggestion, is only the 
Platonic caricature of democracy, the anarchy of the casual whims 
of the crowd, half-explored, half-inspired by flattering sophists who 
once in power pose as exponents of the irresistible mandate. 

They personate the Will of the People, and the Will of the 
People is a mere mask, the distorted exaggeration of a thing that 
hardly exists. The “swing of the pendulum” proves it. The 
state-craft of the simple shifts from hand to hand the wand of 
office, as each masterful Mayor of the Palace proceeds to execute 
too faithfully the “will” of his fainéant sovereign. The will is 
naught, or at best a flicker of fancy, a velleity that shrinks from 
its own consistent expression. At times that call for a clear 
momentous pronouncement, it feebly ingeminates “compromise, 
compromise.” 

Yet it knows its own impotence. It would welcome some 
touch of the rein, if not the curb, some release from the confident 
interpreters of its ambiguous oracles, some mitigation of its un- 
chartered freedom, some easement of the weight of chance de- 
sires. It might welcome some still small voice unheard in the 
whirlwind of all the windbags of A£olus. 

At present its sole resource is the “swing of the pendulum,” 
the weary turning of the sick man from side to side, finding no 
rest on either. A feeble resource at best, but ludicrous unless 
each side had equal freedom of action. Only with a Single 
Chamber could we have the benefit of this treatment by counter- 
irritation. A mere sham, while the popular party is itself a sham, 
a shrieking safety valve and harmless vent of all the driving power 
of progress. 

Is there any better device, after abolition of the feudal cham- 
ber, to discover the general will. For the general will is the limit 
of our present enquiry. Assuming it exists. 

There is, of course, the referendum. But we have already 
acquiesced in representative government, simply for the reason 
that we are unfit for the direct appeal. Constant appeals to a 
people that actually make it a grievance to vote twice or thrice in 
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a decade. That will not then, unless carried to the polls. Unless 
bribed, bullied, and coaxed. And, in the end, the arbitrament of 
the longest purse. Not to speak of the grave constitutional effects. 

The simple alternation of power would, of course, be better 
than its recent monopoly by a single party. But this, the present 
proposal of the Government, seems quite the worst of possible 
improvements, giving long spells of power to faction, uncontrolled 
by the general will. But how can the general will be ascertained, 
if the referendum fails, and the swing of the pendulum fails, or, 
worst of all, the will itself is not there? Though, perhaps, it is 
always there in the form of antipathy to sectional legislation, in 
the form of a dull desire to veto everything that either side pro- 
poses now. 

That is to the good, and that desire it should be able to effect. 
There must, therefore, be a suspending power until after a general 
election. Veto for the full life of one Parliament is essential, and 
the Liberal proposal of two years factional supremacy is wholly 
pernicious. True, we could not hinder conscription, protection, 
monopolisation, as it is; but we are not to be consoled by woman 
suffrage, the prohibition of alcohol, of capital punishment, of vivi- 
section, of vaccination, of lying-in-bed; nor by the man-and- 
brotherhood of Fellah and Babu. 

And so some sort of Second Chamber seems required. With 
full veto, except against a Bill endorsed by the second of two con- 
secutive parliaments, the period of Parliament might be consider- 
ably shortened. Such endorsement should be decisive, as being 
the considered expression of the general will, backed by the effec- 
tive force of the nation and as superseding appeals that quicken 
the unburied dead, and the crawling mass of snobbery. 

It will be objected that such a veto will be made practically 
final by the swing of the pendulum. We reply, “So much the 
better.” A people that cannot keep the same mind for a few years 
has no mind and no will to be considered. But such a provision 
would act as a powerful check on the vacillating impulse, as well 
as on the factions. Then, for the first time, the nation would 
issue a “mandate.” An election will be no more a wild cry of 
“ Away with these men,” but a considered judgment of programs 
most carefully framed to meet the real wishes and interests of the 
people. Legislation will be based on those interests, not the in- 
terests of the personators. These will go to the country with their 
deeds on their own heads, no more with promises which all will 
know they cannot perform. Policy will be more than persons. A 
referendum in effect, without its faults. 

But it might tax the most ingenious to construct a Chamber 
likely to veto either side, or, better, both impartially. In the 
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first case, it would secure at least the infirmity of the ideal, for 
the second, it must be re-formed at each election with a counter- 
poising opposition majority. Simpler would be a Single Chamber 
with a veto power for the opposition there—to use if they dared. 
The opposition thus exercises a real, though subordinate influence, 
through its bargaining power, without daring actually to veto 
measures they suspect to be popular, lest they go to the country 
with a stone about their necks. Each side in every act is writing 
its veracious election address, and the voters will know that they 
stand to lose or gain just those things and no others. The settled 
will is supreme, the passing craze is stifled, the deranged deus ex 
machina slumbers in his Epicurean heaven, the fanatics are gagged, 
the interests find the back door slammed. 


There would be this advantage, that the veto power would 
rest with and express the actually opposing forces of the nation, 
and so enjoy the strength and respect in which most artificial 
Chambers fail. 

The will, and only the will, prevails. But is that all? Beside 
democracy and plutocratic oligarchy may we not find place for 
aristocracy, beside force set counsel, beside will good will? 


There appear to be two chief functions of a Second Chamber: 
to control or delay legislation, and to call into counsel the nation’s 
best, the best science, the best ideas, the best practical insight, 
the architectonic reformer, and the man of rugged wisdom hewn 
from life. 

Functions hard to combine. For effective interposition they 
must have force behind them, and the fitter to win representative 
power, the less fitted for independent criticism. The more critical 
and detached, the less authority. 

It might simplify things to separate the functions, endow the 
opposition with the veto as just suggested, and construct a con- 
sultative chamber merely, a comparatively easy matter. But with- 
out power is without authority, and unattractive even for the best. 
Yet direct power over the fortunes of the Ministry it should not 
have. There is, however, one high power we might grant them, 
whose absence is the crying fault of our so-called constitution to- 
day. That is the guardianship, and the first voice in the reform 
of the constitution, a nomothetic power which should never be in 
party hands. A sole right of initiative here would go to correct 
the fault which Americans find in our constitution, whilst avoiding 
the far greater fault of theirs, over-rigidity and divided responsi- 
bility. Particularly should it intervene before steps are taken that 
are practically irrevocable, such as extension of the franchise, 
which is a standing temptation to party leaders, and—if an elected 
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house might be given some small say in finance—in fundamental 
economic changes also, which are practically irrevocable, and which 
the vor populi is ludicrously incompetent to decide. Our Areo- 
pagites would stand warders of the constitution, nomothetic and 
probouleutic by their initiative in fundamentals, and thesmothetic 
also, if, as Mill desired, they concerned themselves with the for- 
mal side of legislation, consistency and harmony with existing 
laws. They might remain the last Court of Appeal, and, to borrow 
again from America, have cognisance and some measure of control 
over foreign affairs. 

_ But the great thing would be the initiative in fundamentals, 
and, perhaps, the suspensive veto, making it at least harder for the. 
sentimental ideologue and the demagogues of re-action to do irre- 
parable mischief. It must, of course, be amenable to outside 
pressure, by some form of election. It must be inhibitive merely 
not obstructive. Inhibition is sufficient against the vacillating mood. 
Obstruction must break upon the deliberate will. And if it is 
rightly indicative and responsive to the political intelligence of the 
country, the blind will at last gains light and leading, and, as in the 
old story, the strong blind man sets upon his shoulders the lame 
man of vision. On his shoulders, yet going his way. 

If it worked well and gained authority, its initiative power 
might grow in that curious customary way we have. Who knows. 
but the social organism might develop a centre of self-conscious- 
ness, after the manner of the individual organism it now falls so 
far behind? Might begin faintly to suggest the fancies of Plato 
and Mr. Wells? But that is a long way on. 

The lower house should be the lower house, the house of the 
referendum, the Aye or No. It should play the part of the as- 
sembly of the old Teutonic freemen, of the popular assemblies in 
the good days of Athens and Rome. Veto is for the lower, not 
the upper house. The “last word” is the safeguard of liberty, the 
“mandate” is the death of progress. The critical voice is the 
virtue of the many; construction and initiative of the few. If 
they could be found. 

The few, the élite. Salvation lies there. We do not mean 
the privileged and propertied few, the classes. The “nights of 
property” leave us cold. Are they so questionable that they 
must have support no other rights require? Is the claim as foolish 
as the phrase? And they are strong. Privilege and wealth, 
cliency, snobbery, and parasitism, will long fight a drawn battle 
with progress. 

But the few, the élite. Versed in the sciences and arts of 
government, constructive, critical, philosophic, worldly wise. 
Strong to stand, and flexible to yield in season. 
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For strength they must have outside backing, for flexibility 
they must be responsive to that outside public, the capable opinion 
they stand for. That is, they must be elected. 


To possess the other qualities, they must be elected by per- 
sons themselves possessing them; persons of political culture, of 
catholic goodwill. 


The higher electorate will exclude the ignorant and in- 
different of every class, who are the bane of political life to-day. 


The ignorant are gullible, the indifferent corruptible. There- 
fore knowledge and strong political interest are the tests. The 
tests of Plato. Like his guardians, they must hold the interests 
of the State their own. 


Unhappily, Plato’s method of sifting is beyond us. But the 
indifferent are easily excluded. It must be hard and troublesome 
to qualify. Hardest and most troublesome is the acquisition and 
proof of knowledge. By one stroke we exclude the ignorant also. 


Here Plato would deprecate, reclaim, and beat the bush. And 
well he might. Ludicrous it sounds, but said it must be. _Dis- 
interested patriotic effort to grasp, and proof of mastery of the 
proper knowledge. Examination. 

“Academic” it sounds in every sense, and many will walk 
nJ more with us. Yet there may be good points. 

No man is aggrieved. There is no exclusive, privileged order, 
or that order he may enter, if he can and care. 

No class is aggrieved. The existing balance is hardly affected. 
If any class gains it will not be the upper, but probably the 
middle, the left centre, by its greater intelligence, and the workers 
by their greater earnestness. A class can lose only as far as it 
deserves. To redress the balance it has only to deserve. We are 
not so foolish as to seek to reinforce the so-called educated, that 
is the wealthy classes. We propose to educate them, too. And, 
maybe, put some heart and actuality even into the soulless and 
bewildered education of the day. 

To the ancients, politics was the ruling end of education, as 
of morals. Civic education was the statesman’s crowning task, to 
produce good citizens, to select the loyal and train the intelligent. 
We cannot select, but let the loyal select themselves by imposing 
a burden. And the burden makes for political, that is, largely 
taken, humane culture. 

Our education has lost its inspiration, its master aim, its driv- 
ing and direction. “Religious” education and “moral” education 
are vanities both. “Religious” education, with its dogmatic 
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method and discredited matter. “Moral” education, equally dog- 
matic, and as lacking the intellectual ground, which was the excuse 
and power of dogmatism, groundless in a worse sense than the 
other. Why not try “ political” education ? 

Something not beyond the intelligent working man, too much 
for the indifferent of every class. A moderate standard at first, 
that may be heightened by degrees. The style of a school-leaving 
examination. 

A leaving examination for elementary schools, and others. 
Open, of course, to all ages. Qualifying for a second, a senatorial 
vote, and candidature for all state and municipal appointments and 
offices. Open to women. They will count for admonition and 
counsel, the function of intellect, without falsifying the balance of 
will and physical force. 

Amongst the subjects, economics would, no doubt, come in. 
And, as a corrective, sociology, if or when it exists. The actuar 
machinery of government, principles of law and constitution, lead- 
ing up to political philosophy, and that, perhaps, some day to 
philosophy, the only food of rulers. We should say not history, 
the nurse of antiquated idolatries, race hatreds, and the puerility of 
popular thought. 

For the lower house, the present local one-membered con- 
stituencies are best, with some device to prevent minority mem- 
bers. Proportional representation is useless, indeed bad, with the 
mass vote. Exaggerated majorities make for stability and firm- 
ness. As in the brain, a single impulse should usurp the machinery 
of will. The present method crushes out fads, and forces the voter 
to choose the better on the whole, and learn the first political 
lesson, perspective. Here, too, we should like to lay some sifting 
burden, and stipulate ability to share in national defence, a phy- 
sical training which might even unify by a salutary purpose ‘he 
athletic side of education also. 

But for the upper house, not local. The individual here has 
weight, and should choose his own candidate. Say one member 
for every so-many voters. Any group of that number freely self- 
formed, appoints its own man without contest. Arrangements, as 
in university elections now, with open voting. Some limit on sup- 
port from a single locality. The voice of minorities is here in 
place. For strong majorities, and, indeed, party divisions, are 
needless in a purely deliberative house. Imagine elections with- 
out contests, meetings, nomination by centra: or local bosses, 
bribery, “ nursing” (for there are no constituencies to nurse), with- 
out party chests and without expenses. For our voters will insist 
on paying postages, if there are any to pay. Work would find the 
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fit workers. And as intelligent self-interest gradually brings war 
to cease, and intellect gradually displaces force as the basis of 
citizenship, will not the balance of the constitution shift? the head 
rule, not the wagging tail? 

Perhaps the biological metaphor is good for something after 
all. Why not have a social organism? Why not have a brain? 
Guiding intellect as well as sovereign will? The lame man 92n 
the blind man’s back ?. 













HORACE MILBORNE. 








STATE INSURANCE AS A BUSINESS 
PROPOSITION. 


IN the principle of insurance Socialism and Individualism coalesce 
in theory only, as usual, to part widely in practice. The principle 
originates with the individual taking the elementary form of 
accumulation of private property to meet his wants and those of 
his family. The amount the average individuai can accumulate is 
for any short period, a year say, very small, and, therefore, to 
answer his purpose, must be added to year after year. Limited to 
his own resources this is all the individual can do, and he ob- 
viously incurs the risk of not having the requisite number of years 
to make the accumulation he aims at. If, however, the yearly 
amount he can command is assured, the risk of failure of time is 
calculable, and another individual or association of individuals may 
undertake the risk in consideration of a profit on the transaction. 
If the risk was undertaken at its bare calculated value the tran- 
saction would not be a business one; it would, indeed, be a mere 
gamble, if confined to a single or a small number of individuals. 
The risk must vanish when transferred to the insuring agent or 
agency, as a condition of its vanishing for the insured individual. 
It would most effectively vanish if the sum of individuals, the State, 
undertook it, but, short of this, corporate bodies may more or !ess 
perfectly serve the purpose.“ The common phrase, mutual insur- 
ance, meaning that a number of individuals insure each other, is 
open to grave objection ; the claim of each insured individual holds 
good against the insuring corporation exactly as if it was a private 
person. In this respect, the system in actual operation is strictly 
individualistic; A insures B against a certain risk in consideration 
of a sum which makes it worth A’s while to do so. The con- 
fidence B places in A is in general a matter of credit, and the credit 
depends on his knowing that A gains by the transaction. In its 
simplest terms the transaction reduces to a form of general banking 
business. A pays, say £1, to a bank, in consideration of which it 
places, conditionally, £20 to his credit, conditionally because he 
can only draw the £20 when his successive payments, with interest 
on them, is equivalent to it. This is the simplest form of the 
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transaction, but we must adhere to it as fundamental. The case 
of the bank is that of a man who incurs a debt of £20, on which 
he pays no interest, and which for an indefinite period he will 
not be called on to pay; he can, therefore, make use of the £20 
and earn interest on it, and, in addition, of the successive pay- 
ments, as they accumulate. This expresses the profit to the bank 
on the transaction, but it may undertake, though not as an essén- 
tial part of the transaction, to pay the £20 on an event, such as 
death, closing the account, the successive payments failing to make 
up that sum. But this event, whatever it is, may be looked on as 
merely incidental and adventitious; the general principle is that 
the depositor lodges £20, not immediately, but by successive pay- 
ments of such amount, and at such intervals as suit him, under 
the condition that he cannot withdraw the sum to his credit until 
it is equivalent to the £20, since to make the transaction profitable 
to the bank it must have the use of the £20 in its own hands 
and of the payments as made to cover it. The fact that a great 
number of such transactions is necessary for safe working does 
not alter the case; the bank incurs a debt of £20 to the single 
depositor, but can keep and use the money until the consideration 
for the debt is paid, if not by him by others, if the use of the 
money and the payments leaves a margin of loss to be met. 

The only real difference between insurance and ordinary 
banking business is that, in the former the sum, which in the latter 
is simply a deposit or debt, is a debt which is ‘never paid, the con- 
sideration for which comes to discharge it. If a bank contracted 
to pay a customer £1 at the end of 20 months in consideration of 
being paid 1s. a month by the customer, or anyone for him, it 
would be doing an insurance business. The reason why the cus- 
tomer made such an arrangement is not the arrangement or busi- 
ness procedure; the procedure should be devised for anyone who 
liked to avail himself of it, and should itself be a reason for being 
availed of, a convenience to the individual, or accommodation to 
his wants. Looking at the thing from the business point of view 
the bank need not concern itself with the motives actuating A, B 
and C; its concern should be to keep itself sate, no matter what 
these motives are, in order to meet the obligations it incurs. 

When the State undertakes to pay a person aged 70 or over, 
5s. a week, or its capital equivalent, say £20, it incurs a debt to 
the individual for which he gives no consideration. In the case 
the State is not doing a banking business, or, indeed, anything 
that can be called a business; it is merely spending money. But 
the 5s. a week is paid through the Post Office, which does do a 
banking business under very restricted conditions. Put briefly, a 
bank borrows money from A at one rate of interest, and lends it 
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to B at a higher rate, the difference being its profit, or considera- 
tion for accommodating A and B. The so-called Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank borrows shillings from A, but does not lend the shillings 
to B, invests them in Consols or gilt-edged securities as the shil- 
lings become millions of pounds. Of course, as a business con- 
cern, the Post Office bank is insolvent as a result of the curious 
blend of philanthropy and over-caution which vitiates its way of 
conducting business. It was initiated with the intention of induc- 
ing small men, that is the mass of the community, to save, of en- 
couraging thrift, providence, and so on, and on the whole it did 
and does nothing of the kind. The business of the small men is 
collectively immense, but the business they do with Savings Banks, 
including the Post Office, apparently very great, is relatively very 
small, and represents not gain, but loss to them, in proportion to 
their means a great loss. Stating the entire capital in their hands 
at any sum one likes, imagine their getting only 2 per cent. on it. 
I have often, in my own sphere of observation, calculated the 
working capital of small farmers, dealers, and shopkeepers, and 
found that in order to carry on as they did they must earn from 10 
to 20 per cent. on it. They do not easily command loans from 
banks, and never under 5 per cent., but much more from private 
lenders, at higher rates. We may set aside the talk about usurers ; 
the usurer lives and lends because, on the whole, the man he lends 
to comes out quite safe. So far from the deposits in the savings 
banks indicating advantage to the class making them they repre- 
sent so much withdrawn from the trading capital of the class, and 
which is not even of the nature of a reserve, since the debt of the 
class is greater, and still yields a profit to it, tnough borrowed on 
onerous terms. 

The Post Office bank, in withdrawing capital from small men, 
injures, rather than serves, them. To serve them it would need 
to discharge the full function of a bank, and lend to B the money 
it borrows from A, doing so on purely business principles, and 
therefore making sure of a profit on the transaction. The Bank 
of France, the greatest bank, perhaps, in the world, transacts busi- 
ness with the small man, and finds it safe and profitable; 55 per 
cent. of its deposits are under £4, and it lends £1, and, I believe, 
even 5s. The Bank of England, and the great English banks, 
will not do such business, while the Post Ofhce bank and the 
institutions conducted on the same principle, only receive the small 
deposits and invest, not lend, them. The Yorkshire Penny Bank, 
which lately has had to be tided over difficulties due to its un- 
sound banking system, had on deposit £18,502,840, while the pre- 
sent value of its investments was £17,590,851, the dividends on 
which were £157,867, to meet the charge for interest on the de- 
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posits. It was a philanthropic institution, and practically the 
philanthropy meant not doing anything so dirty as making a profit 
ou poor peoples’ £18,000,000, and anything so unsafe as lending 
such people their own money, in sums to suit them. 

I have said that insurance is, properly speaking, a branch of 
banking business, that for practical purposes 1t should be looked 
on as such, and therefore, to be safe, worked for a profit. We have 
now a National Insurance Bill recommended to Parliament 2nd 
the public as a philanthropic, not a business, proposition. No one 
is to make any money by it; the State is to pay so many millions, 
the employers so many, the employees so many, probably more 
than they already pay to their associations, the Friendly Societies. 
Everyone, not least the latter, is in doubt about it, and no wonder. 
Like banks, private insurance companies make great profits, and 
invite business by parading great reserves, big dividends, and pala- 
tial buildings. That, though the business is so lucrative as to be 
carried on under conditions of intense competition. The proposi- 
tion now is that the State shall create a business of the same kind 
to be conducted at a loss to everyone concerned.. The principle 
is that on which the Post Office Savings Bank is run. The vast 
mass of capital in that institution is useless to the class it belongs 
to, it is withdrawn altogether from the business of the small men 
who accumulated it; they have to go without the use of money to 
carry on the business that made the great mass, or pay very dear 
for the use. It is withdrawn from the great private banks, who 
might give wealthy clients the use of it, or send it abroad. Neither 
the poor nor the rich are any the better of it, and if the institution 
was in liquidation, and its investments had to be realised, the 
State would be a heavy loser. 

In order to undertake insurance business the Post Office or . 
State Bank would need to be constituted as a bank in the proper 
sense. It would need to have a capitalist or shareholder element 
receiving dividends out of the profits of its business, a depositor 
element receiving interest on its credits, regulated according as 
they are payable at call, or at the end of a stated period, and a 
debtor element as nearly as possible corresponding to the deposi- 
tor class, paying interest on the advances made to it. No valid 
objection can be made by the great private banking concerns to 
this, since the mass of capital in the existing savings banks never 
reaches them, and they practically decline discount business with 
the small men who accumulate the mass. 

The shares in the State Bank, having a £1 denomination, 
might be issued, and redeemed by the Treasury, or bought and 
sold in the market just as Consols are. They would differ from 
Consols in that, while the capital would be guaranteed by the 
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State, the dividend payable would depend on the earnings of the 
business. In order that the capital should remain in the hands of 
the customers of the bank, the power of issue and redemption 
should be preserved and exercised. The object should be to have 
a million of £5, rather than ten thousand £500 shareholders. 

The capital of the bank, say 15 millions, would be invested 
in Government securites, as well as a reserve to be provided out 
of profits. The deposits, say 150 millions, the money of small 
men, should be used to accommodate the class which shows its 
business ability, by accumulating that sum, and which yet is at 
present accommodated only on usurious terms. The experience 
of the Bank of France is that the discount business of the class is 
as profitable and safe as the same business on the larger scale. 
Employing the great capital sum accumulated by small men in a 
discount business for short periods and in small sums is far safer 
than investing it permanently in Government and other so-called 
gilt-edged securities. Taking the assets of that philanthropic but 
urbusinesslike concern, the Yorkshire Penny Bank, a concern prac- 
tically with no capital, no reserve, no shareholders under liability, 
and not meant to work for a profit, it may be found that its in- 
vestments, first class in Stock Exchange parlance, have undergone 
great. depreciation, and are liable to still greater. If a war broke 
out, the Government would have to borrow at 5 per cent., and its 
existing 2} stocks would very likely drop to 50. The risk in rail- 
way debentures and preferences is probably still greater. Here 
vast masses of capital are at stake, but a sum of current loans for 
short periods in small amounts has proved safe and profitable m 
the worst of times. It may be taken again that such a sum en- 
tails a smaller margin of loss than large advances to speculative 
dealers, company promoters, American railroad financiers, and 
South American republics. In our financial system floating off on 
the public loans for millions is an everyday occurrence, while lend- 
ing £10 to the small men who accumulate the millions is left to the 
usurer or worse, the philanthropist borrows his money under the 
conviction that he knows what to do with it better than the poor 
man himself. 

Of course, it is not philanthropy, but profound distrust of the 
small man, a conviction that he is not safe to have direct business 
relations with that prevents the Post Office bank from lending to 
him, giving him credit. It is hopeless to argue with the philan- 
thropist, from his superior and self-sufficient standpoint, but the 
business man who goes on the estimate he forms of a customer 
deserves consideration. A bank, in the ordinary course of its 
business, requires two names to the bill it discounts. A State 
bank would, of course, take the same precaution in dealing with 
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individuals, but the name on the bill it accepts need not necessarily 
be that of an individual, but that of an agent acting for individuals. 
The State Bank might thus lend the money deposited with it by 
individuals to private banks, friendly and co-operative societies, to 
be used by them in accordance with the purposes for which they 
exist. The American Treasury, usually holding a great accumu- 
lation of money, leaves large sums on deposit with the National 
Banks, and our Post Office Bank, instead of permanently investing 
the great sum it holds in high-class, but really risky securities, 
might deposit such part of it as they could profitably use with our 
private banks, these being allowed a commission on what they 
might earn by lending it. The great English Banks are safer con- 
cerns than the American, and, as far as the State deposits went, 
they should be empowered to lend small sums, as the Bank of 
France does, at a rate above that current, say 5 per cent. A small 
man would not borrow £10 for three months unless he thought 
that he would make £1 on the transaction. In business on his 
scale, it is far easier to double £1 than £10, and £10 than £100. 
The profit on his dealings is such that he would think it a mere 
trifle, paying 5s. for the use of £10 for three months. But when 
hd saves £10, and puts it in the Savings Bank the money becomes 
useless to him for earning purposes. Collectively, he accumulates 
vast sums because his profits are enormous, and it is perfectly 
reasonable to charge him 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. for the sum he 
wants, even under the condition of unquestionable security. What 
should be looked to is his ability to earn a profit for himself by 
the use of money, and that ability is evidenced by the enormous 
sums he accumulates in the face of the difficulties which philan- 
thropy, a mere cloak for the class prejudice which takes him as a 
fool and knave, places in his way. 

The State undertaking banking business on utterly false and 
mischievous principles, has undertaken insurance, properly a branch 
of such business, on the same principles, and it 1s now proposed to 
make a wild plunge in the same direction. Putting what is called 
the State as a trustee for the aggregate of individuals constituting 
the community, the position does not in the least differ from that 
of a trustee in the personal sense. Undertaking banking, includ- 
ing insurance business, its first duty is to run the business in the 
collective interest, which means making a fair profit on the busi- 
ness, which an accountant can pass as honestly and safely earned. 
A corollary is that the distribution of such earniags should also 
be in the general interest. 


The Workman’s Compensation or Employers’ Liability Act, 


on a par with the Post Office banking system, is a striking in- 
stance of the failure of the State to realise its primary duty as a 
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trustee for the community. The Act is practically an insurance 
measure, since it has had the effect of compelling the employer to 
insure his employees against accident. The State has thus 
created a vast insurance business, but instead of doing the business 
itself through the Post Office Bank, it has flung away it and its 
profits to private companies. The arrangement means that the 
employer incurs a dead loss, disadvantaging his business and the 
employment he can give, that the employee gains only in the case 
of a remote contingency occurring, and that the private company 
nets under the conditions of the game a perfectly certain gain. 
The State, in creating this profitable business, fails in its elemen- 
tary duty as a trustee in foregoing for the community its profits. 
The offence, a moral breach of equity in principle, is a very great 
one in material terms. The accounts of a single insurance com- 
pany for 1910 now before me show the amount of premiums in the 
United Kingdom under the Employers’ Liability Act as £83,584, 
with an accumulated fund at the end of the year of £115,934. 
This, for a single instance, represents what the employer loses 
and the employee does not gain. In point of fact, however, the 
employee insured against.a remote contingency is a far heavier 
loser than the employer insured against a sum of such contin- 
gencies; he gets nothing, it may be, in his lifetime, from what is 
practically a deduction from the wage fund, while the employer is 
pretty sure to save something from year to year, the position being 
for each man purely personal, it is nothing to A, B, and C meeting 
no accident, that D meeting one gets compensation. 

If it is allowed that the State, in creating insurance business, 
should itself undertake it, this gives the sound principle on which 
it should rest. If A, B, and C insure themselves, or are insured 
by an employer, a benefit society, or any other agency, each in- 
dividually should have a personal interest or benefit by the fact. 
This can be effected only in one way which, however, corresponds 
to the elementary form of insurance. If A is insured, say for £25, 
the only contingency on which the deferred payment of the £25 
to him would depend would be the successive payments of the 
premiums as falling due. In the simplest case, the principal sum 
and the equivalent sums being left indefinite, and at the option of 
the depositor, this is the ordinary banking routine. . The insurance 
variant on it arises when instead of one, a number of depositors, 
to secure a principal sum, pay the equivalent in premiums, in which 
case the insurance office is safe, although the premium payments 
of one depositor may fall short, or lapse through death. Thus, if 
a depositor dies, having paid but one premium, his heirs would get 
the £25 contingent on the insurance agency transacting its busi- 
ness, so as to assure him of his claim on it. Lach and every in- 
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sured individual must have an assured claim, and the benefit, if not 
so assured, would represent, not a business conducted on sound 
principles, but a vicious gamble between the individual and the in- 
suring agency, constantly inviting fraud on both sides. 

The National Insurance Bill, now a theme for voluminous, 
but not at all illuminating discussion, mainly from the points of 
view of the opposed interests it touches, is based on the thoroughly 
unsound principle of not assuring a benefit to each individual :n- 
sured. Like the Employers’ Liability Act, it would create a vast 
insurance business, with the difference that, while that Act throws 
a lucrative business into private hands, the new scheme would 
expose every one to certain loss, a loss gigantic in sum. The 
State would pay its millions down; but no matter about that—no 
one really thinks about or for the State. The employers would 
pay their millions down, bound to cover the loss as they best can 
by limiting the employment they give, cutting down wages, cur- 
tailing expenditure, or, if it comes to the worst, shutting up shop. 
The employees would pay their millions down, but what would 
their millions, along with the millions of the State, and of the em- 
ployers go to do? At every moment, a certain percentage rela- 
tively very small, of the employees, are under disability, sick or 
unemployed. Only the philanthropist, the most superficial thinker 
among us, and the ambitious vote-catcher, the most contemptible, 
blocks together this percentage as one class, simply as unfortunate, 
to be sympathised with, to be supported in unavoidable calamity 
by their fellow men. The scheme is an adaptation of the benefit 
societies’ system, itself a creation of accidental and varying circum- 
stances, never thought out as a whole, unscientific and uneconomi- 
cal. Go to one of these societies and find out what its members, 
the best of them, think of its working. We will be told that the 
majority, fairly well conducted men, men who account largely ‘or 
that £150,000,000 of deposits in the Savings Banks, keep up he 
society, but because they are well conducted and take reasonable 
precautions against avoidable sickness, get little or no benefit from 
from it, not wanting any. The member we talk to tells us that 
so-and-so is always drawing sick-pay, because he drinks, or is a 
lazy, ill-conducted rogue. He will tell you that according to his 
temper, in a kindly way, or with cynical contempt, but in both 
cases as a mere matter of course. It is certain that the society, as 
a rule, is so organised that the better man pays most and gets 
least, while the worst pay least and get most. This is the system 
the State goes to and adopts as a model exactly as if the best men 
under it were not bitterly dissatisfied with it. They put up with it 
and even, having a proprietary interest in it, favour its extension. 
They know nothing to put in its place, which is not to be wondered 
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at, since those who ought to know or learn its gross defects, legis- 
late for them as if the defects were merits, as if the main object 
was to serve the worst man at the expense of the best. 

But ethical considerations, and, in particular, self-sufficient 
philanthropy, should have no place in a State banking and insur- 
ance business. The State should, as far as possible, keep itself 
safe, not by trusting and discriminating between those it has deal- 
ings with, but by strict adherence to the mechanical routine of 
business. It should not make requiring a receipt for a paymeat 
made depend on the judgment of a man as honest or a rogue. 
Undertaking banking and insurance business, it should aim at “he 
measure of security, the test of which is an ample margin of profit. 
The Post Office Savings Bank is an example of how this elemen- 
tary principle is doubly violated, firstly in respect of the State, 
secondly in respect of the depositors in it, whose money, instead 
of being employed, was invested in, as the event proves, highly 
risky securities. The Employers’ Liability Act is another example 
in which, though a profit is made, neither the State nor the >m- 
ployer and employed get it. Now the folly culminates in a scheme 
based, not on intelligent foresight, but on the cruel imperious 
necessity which knew no law in those who had to meet it any way, 
every way, in the long run, by nugatory, ineffective, and demoralis- 
ing means. The State always, more or less perfectly, recognised 
the necessity of directly meeting the case of pauperism and dis- 
ability, but now, borrowing from the Friendly Societies their sys- 
tem, it compels the industrious and well-conducted to insure for a 
benefit they never as a rule get. 

It will put the thing on a rational footing to say that if the 
persons X, Y, Z, whose characters and circumstances we need know 
nothing about, insure, or are insured, each one of them is assured 
of a specified benefit. If a member of a society contributes to its 
sickness fund, and is never sick, he is insured, and gets no benefit 
by being so. We disallow this case by disallowing sickness as 
the contingency insured against. If X insures at all, he does so in 
money terms, say 1s. a week, and in 52 weeks he is entitled to a 
credit in similar terms, that is, if the proposition is placed on a 
sound, because simple, business basis. The insuring agency is 
assured of the use of the 1s. a week, and, having a capital and 
reserve fund, of the use of the principal sum, the 52s. On the sum 
of its transactions an insurance company has the use of its current 
premiums, as paid, and also of the total sum assured, less the cur- 
rent demand on it, and this use constitutes the main source of its 
profits. Conditional on payment of his premiums each individual 
insured is assured of a principal sum, but it is evident that, as the 
payments are being completed, the sum in use by the company 
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increases, and therefore its profits, even if interest in the form of 
a bonus is allowed on the payments to the insured. Every com- 
pany worked on sound principles recognises that it is its interest 
to allow the insured such a bonus as its profit on the deal with 
him increases and becomes more secure. This bonus is a main 
inducement why the individual should prefer insurance to keeping 
an ordinary banking account. 

What I have said indicates the lines on which a State institu- 
tion should go, and to which it should be restricted in doing bank- 
ing and insurance business. 

It should have a defined capital in some relation to its ‘ia- 
bilities in shares of low denomination, open to investment by the 
public, the investor holding at his own risk the price expressing 
the return he gets and his confidence in the security: The com- 
mission on the purchase and sale of the shares should be retained 
by the institution as a part of its earnings, and be allocated to aid 
in building up a reserve fund. 

Its liabilities, in the main deposits and sums assured, while 
not excluding investment in securities, should be kept as far as 
possible in the liquid form, and used for discount purposes. Its 
discount business would be either direct or indirect. It might lead 
to the small man sums from £1 upwards, at a fixed rate of 5 per 
cent on the average, ordinary precautions for security being taken. 
It might re-deposit in the great joint stock banks part of its funds 
to be used by them, to lend to the same class at the same rate, 
these banks paying a commission over and above the ordinary 
bank rate for the re-deposit, as far as it is so used. It should be 
explicitly recognised that the wholesale price and value of money 
is different from the retail, and that the higher price of the latter, 
as much a matter of fact as the retail price of commodities, should 
not be stigmatised as usury, when openly fixed within reasonable 
bounds. The retail dealer has a far greater return on his capital 
than the wholesale, and in practice willingly can, and does, pay a 
higher price for the money he wants, and is left to want. 

The State Bank should deal with the class depositing its 
money with it on the principle that the most shall be made of it 
in order to give the depositors the highest possible return on it 
consistent with security. The deposits would be sure to expand 
greatly, and attain maximum utility, once the principle was adopted. 
Taking up insurance business directly, avoiding the folly of com- 
pelling certain groups of persons insuring or being insured to meet 
casual necessities, the principle should be equally rigidly adhered 
to. Every individual insuring, or being insured, under the State 
system, should be assured of a fixed benefit in money terms under 
the specified conditions of his policy, the State leaving the ‘is- 
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position of the benefit to himself, not dictating to him that it shall 
be used to meet sickness, accident, or any other contingency ; the 
insured should be left to meet, or not meet, such contingencies by 
means of it. Under the Friendly Societies’ system he is tempted 
to be sick in order to get a benefit he can get only by being sick ; 
under the State system the inducement would be to preserve and 
augment the benefit to meet any and every risk he is exposed to, 
but may meet otherwise than by trenching on it. 


But under the State system a bank, friendly society, or wy 
other association, should be assigned the same position as the 
single individual; paying a stated premium, it would be entitled 
to a stated credit which would take the form of an accumulated 
fund, and a revenue the disposition of which should be left to the 
association. It is enough at the outset for the State institution to 
avoid the system of the benefit societies, whereby the majority >f 
their members are taxed for the benefit of a minority, a system 
inseparable from insuring against particular contingencies, such as 
sickness. The State would exaggerate the limitation of insurance, 
and its discredit with the. insured by taxing employers and the 
community to do the same thing, really running the business at a 
loss. The advantage of running it for a profit, as great as that 
private insurance companies make, would be that the State would 
would have the power of giving the societies benefits otherwise 
than by taxation of employers, employees, and the community. 


It would be no concern of the State to decide how either the 
individual or association got the money to pay the deposit we 
call a premium ; it is enough that it should give every inducement 
to make it in both cases. The society, however, undertaking a 
liability to its members in return for their contributions, should be 
bound to take, like private banks and insurance companies, means 
to insure its ability to meet the liability. The State institution 
would provide these means by enabling the societies collectively 
to assure themselves of accumulated funds or credits, which 
would serve the purpose; they should not be allowed to live like 
improvident individuals from hand to mouth in a state of instability 
and insecurity. It may be impossible to enforce compulsory in- 
surance directly on individuals ; it is quite possible and reasonable 
to enforce it on associations undertaking certain liabilities. The 
only contingency the State should entertain would be the payment 
of adequate premiums, and the policies it would issue to the 
societies would be for survivance, the object being to give them 
an income from a capital investment. What they would do with 
the income would be no concern of the State bank, though it might 
be of the Legislature. 
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The transformation of the Post Office Savings Bank into an 
institution doing banking and insurance business on the principle 
of raising revenue, to be applied to the purposes for which it was 
created, would be a relatively easy task, but its chief merit would 
lie in breaking with the false and not inoffensive assumptions on 
which the existing Post Office Savings Bank and similar institu- 
tions, many of them insolvent, are rested. A new departure is 
badly needed to mark what an increasing number of us think of 
the philanthropic intentions, which are the sole recommendation 
of the Employers’ Liability Act, and of the National Insurance 
Bui now making the chances of its passing depend on inexhaustible 
criticism, confusing our minds and exhausting our patience. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 














1911, 


A PLEA FOR 
THE EFFICIENT ORGANISATION OF 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 


THE last quarter of a century has witnessed a great re-organisation 
and simplification of local authorities in this country. Functions 
previously scattered amongst numerous ad hoc bodies have been 
concentrated in the hands of authorities acting within areas which 
have been consolidated and determined by administrative necessi- 
ties, modified by historic affinities. The “chaos of authorities and 
jungle of jurisdictions” have been resolved into some semblance 
of order, and great economies have been effected in consequence. 
But within the sphere of local administration the hands of the re- 
former have not been busy. In this direction, there is much to be 
done, and signs are not wanting, as indicated by several papers at 
the recent conference on destitution, that the question of the or- 
ganisation of public administration will shortly claim and secure 
that attention which it undoubtedly requires and deserves. 

Everyone is interested in the smooth and economical working 
of the administrative machine. The average Englishman has 2 
sort of native prejudice against officials, but he keenly appreciates 
the benefits resulting from their work, even when most resenting 
their intrusion. It is, therefore, of importance, that authorities 
and officials alike should realise that official action should be as 
tactful and as unobtrusive, as is compatible with efficiency. In- 
deed, such qualities are essential to efficiency, and their absence 
or scarcity arouses the anger of the individual without economically 
effecting the object in view. As will be seen, there is every reason 
to believe that these essentials are lost sight of, and that waste 
occurs in consequence. 

Is it too much to ask that the hypothesis on which the science 
of economics is founded shall be made the principle upon which 
local administration is based, and that local authorities shall en- 
deavour to attain their ends by methods involving the least 
amount of expenditure and effort, and shall choose the way by 
which they will be able to obtain the greatest results with the least 
labour? The question is as plain as the evidence that local autho- 
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rities, as a whole, do not accept that principle. The answer must 
be an emphatic affirmative, and, if needs be, the public must press 
upon their elected representatives the immediate and essential 
importance of at once adopting it. 

The problem is not wholly the fault of the local authorities. 
Year by year Parliament has imposed upon them new and strange 
duties, to perform which new departments are established, and 1ew 
officials appointed ad hoc. Little or no care has been taken by the 
Legislature to ensure that these functions shail be harmonised or 
ceinbined with those existing, and no guidance in organisation has 
been given to the authorities. As a result there has grown up a 
multiplicity of departments and officials, an excessive and unscien- 
tific specialisation has taken place, and efforts are dispersed:and un- 
cc-ordinated, instead of being concentrated and combined, over- 
iay fing in one direction having its complement in entire omission 
in another. The consequent waste of time and effort, and the in- 
creasing bewilderment and annoyance of the public often justify 
the bitter complaint of “being inspected to death.” 

A possible case will illustrate the point. Imagine a butcher's 
shop and house, with stable, slaughter-house, and sausage factory 
—a common combination. If the occupier wishes to rebuild his 
stable the work will be supervised by a building inspector from the 
surveyor’s department, but if it is necessary to repair or relay the 
drains the sanitary inspector from the health department will have 
charge, the factory inspector from the Home Office will visit the 
factory, the veterinary inspector from the health department will 
call if there is suspicion of contagious disease amongst the horses, 
scales will be tested by the weights and measures inspector, the 
meat examined by a meat inspector from the health department, if 
butter is sold it will be purchased for analysis by the food ind 
druggs inspector, also from the health department, from which will 
likewise come a shop hours’ inspector to interrogate young persons 
employed as to their hours of labour. Further, a birth may bring 
the health visitor, and certainly will ensure the visit of a vaccina- 
tion officer from the Board of Guardians, whilst in later years the 
education committee, through its school attendance officer, school 
medical officer, and nurses, will get into touch with the much- 
inspected family. It is not surprising that five inspectors have 
been known to visit the same premises within one week. To the 
officials enumerated must be added the poor law medical officers 
and relieving officers, and the investigators acting for children’s 
care and distress committees, all of whom may readily come in touch 
with the same family. 

With the best of intentions it is impossible to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort by the multiplicity of officials, even in the same de- 
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partment, but the matter is complicated and the waste enormously 
increased by the detachment and aloofness from each other of the 
different departments of administration. Neither knows what the 
others are doing; little effort is made to co-ordinate or concen- 
trate their efforts, although such concentration does sometimes un- 
wittingly occur. Thus, just after the notification of phthisis was 
made compulsory upon poor law medical officers, a case was found 
where the parish doctor was treating the patient, the relieving 
officer was visiting in reference to relief, the sanitary inspector ‘n- 
vestigated the history of the case and the sanitary condition of the 
premises, the man was unemployed and was on the books of the 
distress committee, the school attendance officer visited to ascer- 
tain why a sick child was kept from school, an investigator from 
the children’s care committee visited on account of children having 
received some meals at school, and a local gentleman was kindly 
supplying fuel and some food, whilst, to crown all, an officer of the 
Charity Organisation Society visited, but adjudged it to be no case 
for them. Could the paternal solicitude of local authorities zo 
further? Yet no record, full and available, of these efforts is made 
or attempted; the public expenditure upon that family is un- 
known. 

The close relation and inter-action of destitution and disease 
are too well recognised to need labouring, but the implied policy 
of an intimate connection and co-operation of the authorities deal- 
ing with each is quite neglected. Parish doctors treat patients with- 
out regard to the hygienic condition of the dwelling, unless it is 
exceptionally bad. Outdoor relief is frequently, in part, a subsidy 
to the house-owner, without any provision for ensuring that ‘he 
condition of the house is healthy. Similarly, the homes of chil- 
dren fed with public funds are not subject to that organised and 
effective scrutiny which would ensure the realisation of the full 
benefit of public expenditure. Between the health visitor and the 
sanitary inspector there is more co-operation. The mother is ad- 
vised, the child cared for, and the house rendered healthy, but the 
enforcement of vaccination, instead of being in the hands of the 
health visitor, is carried out by another official from another autho- 
rity the duty of which is the relief of destitution not the pre- 
vention of disease. 

It should be a cardinal principle of local administration that 
neither money nor effort should be spent upon individuals without 
a simultaneous investigation of their home life and conditions. 
The efforts of different authorities applied in different ways at dif- 
ferent times without relation one to another, are largely wasted. 
And such efforts ought to be recorded and easily accessible, so as 
to prevent waste by repetition and duplication. To this end the 
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commencement made by the health registers required under the 
Housing and Towns Planning Act might very well form the basis 
of an effective record of the distribution of public expenditure upon 
persons, as well as premises. 

So far consideration has been given only to that portion. of 
local administrative organisation which comes into personal con- 
tact with the public. The internal organisation equally requires 
the reforming hand. Many departments are staffed to cope with 
the maximum flow of duties: diffused idleness in normal times is 
the result. Others are staffed on a minimum basis, the normal 
condition being arrears, hurry, and overtime.. Both are equally 
harmful to officials and administration alike. Seniority of service 
has too much play, ability has too little, and the back waters occu- 
pied by what Professor Marshall has termed “non-competing 
groups” of officials are too numerous. Once in these latter de- 
partments an official has faint hopes of promotion within or without 
the service, he is in a perfect lethal chamber for ability and efficiency. 

That the organisation of local administration does not obtain 
the attention from the public that it requires, is due to public ig- 
norance of the questions involved. The ignorance and indifference 
persist because it is no one’s particular duty or interest to dispel 
them. Reforming departments is not a popular policy with elected 
persons, even if they have the necessary intimate knowledge of ‘he 
internal organisation; as a matter of fact, this knowledge is 
astonishingly scarce. Officials, themselves, are essentially Con- 
servative ; and local government is much more bureaucratit than 
most people suspect. “Councillors (or guardians) come, and coun- 
cillors go, but we go on for ever,” is the unexpressed thought of 
most officials, and is coupled with the wish for “a big salary, and 
a long life, and a quiet one.” No department likes to part with 
functions once secured, or cares, even on the grounds of efficiency, 
to suggest that it should absorb functions performed by others. 
Feared loss of prestige, on the one hand, and a natural disinclina- 
tion to incurring the jealousy of other officials or departments on 
the other, stand effectually in the way of many much-needed re- 
forms of organisation. The ceaseless desire to please all results 
in a system of unprogressive routine, and much public money nd 
official effort are expended without securing that efficiency of er- 
vice which the public has a right to expect. 

Public opinion and discussion have been too much, and for too 
long, focussed upon the question of municipal trading. The 
equally important but not so obvious questions of public adminis- 
tration have consequently been neglected. To some extent this 
has been rectified, since the Poor Law Commission reported; the 
issue of two antagonistic reports, and the active propaganda by 
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the supporters of one of them, promoted this. But even now dis- 
cussion is partial, and too frequently is not well informed. What 
is urgently required is an inquiry into and a report upon the jocal 
administration of general laws, classifying the functions of public 
officials, and determining how far they may be separated or com- 
bined, and how official effort should be co-ordinated and concen- 
trated upon the social problems with which they have to deal. 

Such a report would be invaluable for the education of the 
public, and for the guidance of local authorities, and it would prob- 
ably give a great incentive to effort on the part of those officials 
who think much, but speak little, of these matters. It is to the 
interest of the public that there should ve waste, neither of time, 
effort, nor money, in the performance of public duties. This can 
only be secured by a more efficient organisation of local adminis- 
tration. The time is ripe, the work for the most part does not 
require Parliamentary sanction, and the object is that of all govern- 
ment—the welfare of the community. 


BERT. G. BANNINGTON. 











A MID-VICTORIAN YEAR. 


THE year 1870 may be regarded as the typical year of the mid- 
Victorian period. That year appears to be much more remote 
from to-day than its actual date would justify. It seems to pos- 
sess all the characteristics of the ’sixties rather than those of the 
‘seventies. Changes, social, political, artistic, and literary were, of 
course, in process of evolution during the ’sixties, but after 1870 
they moved onward at an ever-increasing rate, whose speed has 
been maintained until we no longer look upon progress as a matter 
of years, but of months. And, therefore, though 1870 was an 
epoch-making year in many respects, it also may be regarded as 
one standing by itself. 

It was in 1870, for instance, that the influx of French refu- 
gees imported new colour to our stage and literature, by which the 
taste of the middle classes, hitherto strictly insular, was distinctly 
and permanently affected. The Franco-German War invested the 
Continent with a sensational political interest, to which the Man 
in the Street had long been a stranger; and at home one may 
truly say that there were giants in those days. The great figures 
of Gladstone at the head of the Government, and Disraeli leading 
the Opposition, were sufficiently startling to dwarf all lesser men. 
We have since travelled so far on the progressive high road as to 
regard conspicuous political figures more in the light of ogres than 
of giants. The big literary lights of Victorian times were giving 
forth their most refulgent rays. Tennyson, Swinburne, and the 
Brownings—Thackeray, Dickens, Meredith, and George Eliot. 
The pre-Raphaelite movement was at work, and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti gave his first volume of poems to the public in 1870. 

Different times bring different men, sometimes indifferent 
men: for where shall we look at the present day for worthy sub- 
stitutes for those big men of a past generation ? 

In very many ways we can point to vast improvements, and 
the general scale of knowledge, higher standard of living, and bet- 
ter method of all public works, tend to greater happiness and 
efficiency. There has been an advance all along the line; it is 
only in the quality of the leaders in all departments of life that 
there is a conspicuous falling-away from the vigour and tone of 
their predecessors. 
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The American invasion had not set in, and the introduction 
of duchesses from the States had not become established as a 
standard import. England still manufactured her own slang, and 
the American form of humour was only practised in the English 
market by Artemus Ward, who travelled in that commodity. The 
average person was profoundly ignorant in all concerning the 
U.S.A, the general impression being that it was a land of vast 
forests of huge trees, and of immense prairies, with towns con- 
sisting of log cabins sparingly spread over its surface; that to 
shoot each other at sight was the usual salutation of its citizens, 
half the inhabitants being coloured, and the other half discoloured. 
It was understood to be the country of big things, including tall 
stories and large fortunes; but London saw little of them in those 
days ; the man with the megaphone and attendant crowd of Ameri- 
can tourists had not then attacked picturesque London in force. 

Newspapers were not the power they now are, and it was 
common to find in them articles of quite a column in length which 
did not lead up to a dénouement containing an advertisement. 

But the changes that have taken place in the last forty years 
are most apparent in the general life and habits of the middle 
classes. Those were the days of the hansom cab and horse 
omnibus ; that terrible old "bus that had the perpendicular steps, 
ascending to its horrible knife-board top, which effectually re- 
stricted ladies to the use of its interior. 

The few ladies who dared use hansom cabs were stared at by 
the men, and regarded with stony disapproval by the Victorian 
dame. An aunt, in one of Pinero’s earlier plays, is horrified at 
the use of a hansom by an unmarried girl, and upon receiving the 
explanation that they were quicker than four-wheelers, retorts 
with the crushing rejoinder, “ They’re faster!” given with all the 
concentrated meaning of which stage aunts are capable. Hansom 
cabs and horse omnibuses are rapidly disappearing from our streets, 
and the all-conquering motor vehicle is taking their place; but 
motor-cars will never really become popular with the general public 
until a Cabinet Minister has been killed by their means. It is not 
now so much a matter of speculation as to whether you will be 
knocked down by a motor, as to where you will suffer that in- 
convenience. 

The smart woman of those days was a sportswoman or no- 
thing. And her requirements were looked after by hotels in the 
neighbourhood of Bond Street, whose clientéle was chiefly sport- 
ing and family people, in contradistinction to those who advertised 
themselves as well-managed hotels of the “highest respectability, 
the resort of the clergy and gentry.” The Mid-Victorians were 
immensely proud of the big railway hotels, but they had few 
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restaurants where ladies could be served with luncheon, and when 
they had such rare accommodation it was a fact to be made the 
most of by advertisement. 

Middle-class life and entertaining was a simpler affair alto- 
gether. Everybody gave dinners, but they were modest repasts, 
not calling upon the cook or the servants for any remarkable 
strain on the resources of the establishment. Simple dinners were 
a matter of course, not of courses. Men were expected to be 
able to carve, and converse. Wit was the popular sauce, 
and humour and kindness a standing dish. Certainly kindness 
was drawn upon to its limits in the drawing-room, when the accom- 
plished daughters of the household warbled sentimental ballads of 
those days: “Pretty swallow, homeward fly,” “I stood once more 
by the old church stile,” or “Happy be thy dreams.” But the men 
retaliated with, “Madeline, awake, arise,” or “Her bright smile 
haunts me still.” The drawing-room comic singer affected a cheery 
optimism, and incorporated a moral in his verse “Wait for the 
turn of the tide,” “ Act on the square, boys,” were his mottoes, and 
when he wanted to be very humorous he gave forth, “Laura, 
Laura, Frederick’s come!” 

It was a year when “The Captain with his whiskers,” was 
passing away, and a more robust type of fashionable male was be- 
coming evident; but. bear’s grease, pomade, and antimacassars 
still pervaded the drawing room. Men wore elastic sidespring 
boots, elongated top-hats, and shepherd’s-plaid clothing; and the 
ladies dressed in spreading skirts of vast circumference, which 
diminished at the waist; the whole costume terminated in a hat 
or bonnet of insignificant proportions—reversing the prevalent 
fashion of to-day, which has its least diameter at the ankles, and 
increases in bulk as it ascends, until it reaches the outer circle of 
the spreading hat, the effect of the whole resembling a reversed 
pyramid balanced insecurely on its apex. 

When the Franco-German War broke out, it so far affected 
London as to influence its drawing-room songs, and there was not 
quite so much, “Oh, whisper what thou feelest,” and “’Twere vain 
to tell thee all I feel.” “Down in a diving bell,” and “Champagne 
Charley is my name,” gave way to “ The Soldier’s tear,” and “ Just 
before the battle, Mother.” There was an outbreak of martial 
compositions, and the bands brayed the “ Marseillaise,” the “ Watch 
on the Rhine,” and “The Royal Prussian March,” and so far as 
fighting with the mouth went, society fought valiantly—on both 
sides. Sympathy was expressed for those suffering the horrors of 
war, in the most practical way, by sending nursing requisites, and 
provisions for the wounded. 
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It is to be feared that the visiting French, of whom London 
was full, took their pleasures, such as they could find, almost as 
sadly as we are reputed to do. For, compared to Paris in its nor- 
mal condition, London was not a particularly festive place. Cer- 
tainly, if they went to Cremorne Gardens they would have found it 
rather more depressing than their own country at that time, and 
infinitely duller. There was little that was alluring in Cremorne 
itself, and the little that was attractive was to be found among 
its habitués ;a few shabby acres of so-called pleasure garden, con- 
sisting of avenues of reedy shrubs, and an assortment of cosy 
corners, a few entertainment-halls; a dancing platform, with a 
band-stand, being the centre of the attractions. The place was 
screened in on one side by painted scenery of the most obvious 
kind, one large section representing a street of houses in tortured 
perspective, with a painted hansom in full flight. Probably the 
sale of refreshments did much to make the place a paying con- 
cern, for the entertainments in the halls were poorly patronized, 
tne chef d’euvre often being some tawdry ballet performance in 
which there were more high kicks than ha’pence. 

Soho opened out welcoming arms to the less wealthy of our 
distressed neighbours, and the locality of Leicester Square—itself 
a grimy, hoarded-in receptacle for rubbish, at that time—began to 
assume its present character. The Alhambra pleased the foreign 
element from the first, and unpretentiously many of the present 
popular dining-places started in its neighbourhood, in those dark 
days for France. 

The professional entertainer was establishing himself as an 
institution, and although not depending on his performances in 
private houses for the larger part of his income, frequently obliged 
at the homes of his friends. Among the entertainers and lec- 
turers of those. days, which included Sefton, Parry, and George 
Grossmith (the father of our George Grossmith, associated so de- 
lightfully with the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, and Weedon 
Grossmith, both of whom are now with us), was the late George 
Rose, who wrote and gave readings under the name of Arthur 
Sketchley. He invented a Mrs. Brown, a Gamp-like party, who 
gave her opinions on things in general, in what seemed a never- 
ending series of books. Mrs. Brown at the play, Mrs. Brown on 
the Grand Tour, and Mrs. Brown at Margate, and so forth. Per- 
sonally, he was an amusing and kindly man, of an extreme stout- 
ness, which increased with years, and his appearance distinctly 
suggested Falstaff. Indeed, at one time he played the part at a 
public performance, but did not create so favourable an impression 
as an actor, as his friends had predicted. He had been a curate 
at Camberwell, and at Christ Church, Hoxton, and also assistant 
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reader at the Temple. He coached students for the Army, and, 
going over to the Roman Catholic Church, became tutor to the 
Earl of Arundel. He was credited with having a grievance, which 
induced some of his acquaintance to refer to him as “Stout and 
Pitter.” But if he had that side to his character, there was never 
a suggestion of sourness when in the company of his friends. 

He toured round the world, giving readings in South Africa, 
Avstralia, New Zealand, and India, and on one occasion, when on 
board the steamer approaching a port, the climate of which he 
knew from its geographical position should be comfortably tem- 
perate, he was disagreeably annoyed to find the heat almost un- 
bearable ; and being stout and scant of breath, further exhausted 
himself by maledictions ; when an officer of the ship pointed out 
to him that if he really desired to sample the climate, it would te 
wise to select another position on the ship, and mot to lean against 
the funnel! 

In America his form of entertainment was not a success, and 
when his Impresario obtained his first view of the rotund Fal- 
stafhan figure, he expressed his sentiments by dolefully enquiring, 
“Where was the Punch and Judy?” He was certainly a rose 
of the full-blown variety, but full of sweetness, and never in better 
form than when blending instruction with amusement, in fhe com- 
pany of young people. He was fond of taking children to the 
Polytechnic, then a popular place of entertainment, where the 
diving-bell could be seen at work, and the mechanical acrobatic 
figure Leotard in full swing. There was the big hall with a nar- 
row gallery around it, whence you looked down upon the stalls 
exhibiting glass-spinning, a mechanical hand which wrote visiting 
cards in a copper-plate style, and other mystical performances of 
an innocuous order. 

The Brothers Grossmith gave an entertainment in one of the 
subsidiary halls—our friends Gee-Gee and Weedon G. of to-day. 
They were then full of sport and liveliness, and took up new 
things with energy and enthusiasm. Photography was a hobby 
of theirs, and that, too, when its practice involved much dirty 
work and the staining of hands and clothes. They rejoiced 
moderately in the possession of a velocipede, or boneshaker, and 
otherwise disported themselves as men of enterprise and ideas. 

Professor Pepper was a glorious institution, who produced 
ghosts of his own particular kind in his demonstration hall. His 
lectures on science and chemistry were never dull, particularly 
when it was necessary to experiment with the lights lowered; 
then it was that the use of pea-shooters by some in the audience 
was not unknown to promote quite peculiar effects. The German 
Reeds were giving entertainments at the old Royal Gallery of 
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Illustration in Regent Street, which consisted of short plays and 
musical pieces of a guaranteed harmless nature, and much patron- 
ized by those who looked upon the theatre as the pit of iniquity. 
The same class of being who regarded theatres in the evening as 
wicked, but would enjoy the same performances by day at the 
Crystal Palace, with unctuous delight. 
“So the play that is wicked at night, 
With excitement of music and light, 
And more ably presented’s a thing that’s resented, 
But at /wo, out at Penge, is all right.” 

An amusing foil to the substantial Arthur Sketchley was Mr. 
Albert Levy, a connection of the Lawson family, owners of the 
Daily Telegraph; an extremely popular man in society, held in 
great regard by his innumerable friends, to whom he was always 
“Daddy” Levy. A very small man, but handsome and well-pro- 
portioned, and always perfectly dressed and groomed. “Neat and 
gnatty,” was Daddy, for he could say smart things neatly, and 
could sting on occasion. He was credited with living in a band- 
box, so perfectly was he turned out. 

He was once giving an account of the horrors of a cab acci- 
dent, in which he had been the victim, to a crowd of sympathetic 
and excited listeners, and had got as far as the description of the 
hansom cab, in its smashed condition, on its side in the roadway, 
the horse down and lashing out with both hind-legs, and further 
demolishing the wretched cab in which he was a prisoner—when 
he paused to enjoy the sensation he was causing, while a chorus 
of excited listeners eagerly enquired how the dickens he managed 
to extricate himself? “How on earth could I get out of it?” said 
Albert, “the front of the cab was taken up by the horse’s legs 
kicking out like mad. How did I get out? Why, I crawled 
through the little hole in the top, of course.” 

Albert Levy, like the good fellow he was, always took the 
chaff of his friends in good part. It was often of the obvious 
order, and directed at his miniature build. Sketchley also took 
delight in jokes aimed very largely at the redundancy of his 
figure, a sure mark. At Margate one summer, when the wind hap- 
pened to be blowing violently, it was suggested that Levy should 
be lashed to the vast bulk of Sketchley before venturing on the 
parade. Levy was entreated to carry heavy stones in his pockets, 
to incase his perfect little feet in diver’s leaded boots, or at 
least carry out with him a substantial paper weight. Sketchley 
would be marched in front as a wind buffer for the ladies, and 
frighten the owners of small canoes by his threatening to board 
them. He would enter into long arguments with the donkey boys 
on the price of a ride. The horses in the Margate flies trembled 
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at his approach. And he would pause in front of the “Shrimp 
teas, 6d. a head,” with an assumption of hunger, horribly alarming 
to the proprietor. He would suddenly adopt the gallant bearing 
of a stage-hero, and, declaring his intention to rescue a supposed 
maiden in distress, threaten to jump some particularly high and 
spikey railings. He was full of fun and rollicking good humour, a 
delightful friend and companion. Margate and Ramsgate were 
places where sham restraint and affected respectability were not 
practised, and people on a holiday left their cares and their sedate 
behaviour behind them at Victoria Station. 

At Ramsgate Market Place stood Sir F. C. Burnand, the 
cheery one-time editor of Punch, exchanging jokes with the late 
H. J. Byron, the dramatist, laughing unrestrainedly, like two jolly 
school-boys. The Town Crier, a somewhat battered individual 
with a pad over one optic, was performing, and whatever his lines 
consisted of, the two good humorists semeed to be highly amused. 
“A Town Crier,” laughed Byron, “why, he’s only got one eye to 
cry with!” 

It was on meeting Edmund Yates, Sketchley, and Labouchére 
in company, that H. J. Byron chaffingly addressed them as the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil. Edmund Yates, the editor and 
proprietor of The World, was one of the handsomest men of the 
time, as Sketchley was one of the stoutest, and Henry Labouchére 
possessed the cheek of his Satanic Majesty, together with a good 
proportion of his reputed wit. 

Mr. Labouchére, as a young man, undergoing an examination 
for the diplomatic service, was detected by the astute examiner, 
just before the luncheon hour, surreptitiously writing on a scrap 
of paper. Whereupon, suspicious, he demanded the delivering up 
of the document, only to peruse: “You may be very clever, but 
you can’t eat coke.” We know that “Coke upon Lyttleton” is 
very dry reading, but the suggestion of coke upon an empty 
stomach is Saharian. 

Edmund and Henry had been associated in literary work, and 
eventually each owned and controlled sixpenny weekly papers, 
and their journalistic encounters in the pages of the respective 
organs were amusing to the admiring public. Henry would be 
wittily lectured by Edmund in The World of one week, and Ed- 
mund would be corrected in his facts by Henry in Truth of the 
following week. Yates had had a difficulty with the Garrick Club 
over the publication of an article annoying to Thackeray, and 
ceased to be a member. Labouchére, in later years, also had a 
difficulty—but with the Beefsteak Club, arising out of an obituary 
notice in Truth on one of the Lawson family, which had caused 
trouble, out of which grew an assault and a police court case. But 
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Mr. Labouchére was not so easily disposed of, and the Beefsteak 
Club suffered a fracture, during which the Beefs nearly threw up 
the Steaks—in fact, an offshoot was formed, and the Fielding Club 
came into being. But that occurred somewhere in the Eighties. 
Mr. Montague Williams, who took a minor part in these troubles, 
had a remarkable practice at the bar, largely in the Criminal 
Court, and afterwards, becoming a London Magistrate, was held 
in much esteem by the poor and unfortunate, whose troubles and 
difficulties he understood and sympathised with. 

Amongst the successful practitioners at the bar during the 
Early Victorian period, was a George Rochfort Clarke, who had 
married a niece of the sixth Lord Byron, to whom the poet refers 
in his journal as “ My little Cousin E. .. . She will grow up a 
beauty and a plague; and in the meantime is the prettiest child, 
dark hair and eyelashes, black and long as the wing of a raven.” 
She fulfilled his expectations, as far as beauty was concerned, 
creating a great sensation when she appeared at a Court Ball. 
George Rochfort Clarke boasted of very aristocratic ancestry, trac- 
ing his pedigree back to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. He 
also claimed descent from Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. He 
was a religious man of sorts, and somewhat easily shocked, and 
had made himself prominent as a conscientious objector to the 
nudity of the statues with which the Crystal Palace was thronged, 
and which he considered were not proper for Queen Victoria to 
be exposed to, or exposed to Her Highness, a young unmarried 
woman, when she opened the Great Exhibition. His protests in- 
duced the mild chaff of Punch, who joked on “ Clarke’s Sermons 
in Stone.” He wrote to three Bishops urging them to take some 
action to prevent the indecent exposure, only to receive such re- 
plies as “ Evil to him who evil thinks,” and “ To the pure all things 
are pure.” But the third Bishop, who happened to be Wilber- 
force, replied only by asking him to dinner, during which, though 
it was an excellent repast, and many subjects were discussed, no 
mention was made of the particular matter of the statuary. 

Being taxed with his ignorance of the Socialistic trend of 
modern thought (this was in the ’eighties), Clarke decided to pro- 
vide himself with the later literature on the subject, and give the 
subject his careful consideration. He declared afterwards that as 
he read these books—which he did at night-time, sitting up late 
by himself, as if engaged in some shameful and unholy rite—such 
was his horror and disgust at the ideas promulgated, that he tore 
each leaf from the book as he read it, and burnt it in the fire. He 
appeared to be quite satisfied, that by so destroying the objection- 
able works, he had effectually disposed of that trouble for ever. 
He was eccentric in many ways, but less so than his brother kd- 
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ward Hyde Clarke, who believed he had some claim to the English 
Crown through his Hyde ancestry, and at one time became ob- 
noxious to the authorities by declaring himself Edward Hyde, 
King of England. 

It was in 1870 that George Meredith’s splendid story of 
“Harry Richmond,” appeared in the Cornhill Magazine, and con- 
tains the tragical comedian Richard Roy, who claimed Royal de- 
scent. That year also saw the production of Laurence Oliphant’s 
“ Piccadilly,” William Black’s “ Kilmeny,” and Dean Hole’s “ Book 
about Roses,” besides Disraeli’s “ Lothair.” 

Frith, R.A., was the popular painter of the day, exhibiting six 
or seven pictures at the Academy, including “ Sterne in the French 
Gloveshop,” now at South Kensington, “Sir xoger de Coverley 
and the perverse Widow,” and a portrait of the beautiful Mrs. 
Rousby, as “Elizabeth,” in “’Twixt Axe and Crown.” J. E. 
Millais’ “ Boyhood of Raleigh,” and his picture of a knight cutting 
the bonds of a fair naked maiden, were also pictures of that year. 
From the number of reproductions of these Millais pictures, they 
are now very familiar, but Frith’s pictures were killed by his own 
more sensational “Railway Station, and “Ramsgate Sands.” 
i Frith’s pictures of his own times will always be of interest, if only 
| as a record of the habits and fashions of the day—which, of 
course, cannot be said of Millais’ unclad lady. 

The Mrs. Rousby whom Frith painted was a very beautiful 
woman, but an actress of only moderate ability. She was playing 
at the Queen’s’ Theatre in Long Acre, and then at the zenith of 
her success as a beauty. Her photographs were in demand, wd 
the shape of her hats and the fashion of her clothes were eagerly 
copied, and the millinery shops wese full of Rousby hats, Rousby 
gloves, and Rousby opera cloaks. 

The Queen’s Theatre was at one time under the lesseeship 
of Mr. Henry Labouchére, who added theatre management to his 
other accomplishments ; and there were some notable productions 
during its not particularly prosperous career. The famous tenor, 
Sims Reeves, was announced to appear as Lom Tug in the 
“Waterman,” on one special occasion, but he had so built up the 
reputation for disappointing audiences by not appearing, that, when 
the eventful evening arrived, it found the house nearly empty. 
Hi But Sims Reeves was there, and gave an excellent performance, 
Wg singing his best, and even venturing on a very sketchy suggestion 
| of a hornpipe. He acted capitally, but his curious appearance did 
no‘ suggest the hardy sea-dog in the slightest. He wore the usual 
gark of the stage sailor, very tight at the seat and waist, and 
spreading generously over the feet; but he had rather a more 
extravagant head of hair than was usual in the Navy, and a small 
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but prominent black moustache, which gave him the air of a reck 
less hairdresser at a fancy ball. 

The shop-window ef the London Stereoscopic Company, 1 
Regent Street, was a small theatrical portrait exhibition in itself 
All the popular actors and actresses made a point of having their 
pictures taken there, and a crowd of admirers was constantly facing 
the windows. The development of the art of photography, and 
cheaper methods of reproduction, have placed the counterfeit pre- 
sentment of public favourites within the reach of everyone, and the 
picture postcards of beauties to suit all tastes may be had any 
where now-a-days for twopence. 

The Strand was the Bohemian highway, but Regent Street 
was the fashionable street for shops in Mid-Victorian times, and 
everybody who was anybody, and many who weren't, would be 
noticed there sooner or later in the season. she hawker of the 
mechanical toy, which was generally a French production, and cost 
a shilling, pervaded the Quadrant end, and the persuasive gentle- 
man with his pockets and bosom stuffed with puppies, was gener- 
ally to be found somewhere along its curve. The geography of 
the Criterion end has been changed by the opening out of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, and consequent redistribution of music halls and 
restaurants. It was always a good position from which to “shoot 
the flying folly on the wing,” even before a metal marksman vas 
erected for the purpose, in memory of the good Lord Shaftesbury. 

The architecture of Regent Street was then looked upon as 
refined and orderly, and there was no particular desire to pull down 
everything that had been built the day before, and substitute others 
modelled on the lines of municipal buildings; and perhaps it is as 
well. For an age which regarded the New Columbia Fish Market 
to be of stately and beautiful architecture, might have left serious 
permanent scars on our handsomest thoroughfares. It is difficult 
to understand how a people capable of expressing so little noble- 
ness in their everyday architecture, should have succeeded in pro- 
ducing so solid and true a work as the Thames Embankment, which 
was opened by Queen Victoria in 187 

The Strand was the centre of theatre-land, and the old Gaiety 
one of its chief delights. Toole was playing in “ Uncle Dick’s 
Darling,” in a cast which also contained Henry Irving, Lionel 
Brough, Charles Wyndham, Charles Harcourt, and Henrietta 
Hodgson (Mrs. Labouchére.) They were a merry family, but nut 
the merry family which came later. For Hollingshead had not yet 
lighted what he called the “Sacred lamp of burlesque,” and Nelly 
Farren, Kate Vaughan, Edward Terry, and Royce had not then 
formed that exhilarating quartette which so riotously amused the 
London of the ’Eighties. 
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It was before the days of long runs, and there were frequent 
changes in the bills of the London Theatres. The cost of pro- 
duction and the scale of magnificence of stage plays were more 
modest than would be considered suitable now-a-days. The Ban- 
crofts were staging Robertson’s pieces at the old Prince of Wales, 
off the Tottenham Court Road, in a solid and tasteful manner, 
which was new at the time. Henry J. Byron was prominently 
before the public, both as actor and author, appearing in two of 
his own pieces in the course of the year, “Sir Simon Simple,” at 
the Globe, and “ The Prompter’s Box,” at the Adelphi, besides sup- 
plying Toole with “ Uncle Dick’s Darling,” the Globe with a bur- 
lesque of “ Lord Bateman,” and another for the Olympic, and writ- 
ing the Pantomime for Covent Garden. There were not so many 
theatres at that time, but they were all busy, for piece succeeded 
piece with rapidity, if not always with success, and therefore there 
were a greater number of productions. Places of amusement have 
increased in number, for now it is only necessary to tickle the 
ground with a pick-axe, and it laughs at you with a theatre. It is 
curious to remember for how long, and with what success, Sir W. 
S. Gilbert has been writing for the stage. In 1870 “ The Princess” 
was playing, and “Ages Ago” was produced; both delightful 
works, which have been revived with great success in later times. 
E. A. Sothern, who was appearing as “Lord Dundreary” at the 
Haymarket, was a great favourite, not only of theatre-goers, but in 
sporting circles. He was a keen follower of hounds, and so far as 
his professional appearances allowed, devoted his day to riding ; 
but, however busy he was, he generally managed to find time to 
work off some practical joke on one of his much-tried friends. At 
some houses where he stayed, his hosts took the precaution to 
lock him in his room at night, not trusting to his tender mercies 
to enjoy their slumbers otherwise. Some of his jokes were com- 
paratively harmless, and to be encouraged, as they presumably 
kept him from perpetrating more annoying tricks. He would 
spend half-an-hour tearing paper into fragments, and so packing 
the pieces into a folded sewspaper as to safely travel through the 
post, and then address it to a friend, chuckling with delight at the 
imagined picture of its reception, the opening of it with a shake to 
search for a marked paragraph, and the consequent inundation of 
the recipient by a shower of stage snow. 

To send a coffin bearing a brass plate with the victim’s name 
engraved upon it, was a less pleasing form of his humour; indeed, 
such was Sothern’s reputation for playing grim and horrible jokes, 
that, when he died in 1881, some of his oldest friends did not 
attend the funeral, as they thought it possible that Sothern him- 
self might be present at the obsequies in the character of chief 
mourner. 
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On the ninth of June, in 1870, Charles Dickens passed away. 
How much that meant to all the reading-world—and it seemed as if 
all who could read, read Dickens—it is impossible to convey. The 
very name of Dickens was a household word. No writer was re- 
garded with more affection by his readers of all classes and condi- 
tions. The “Pickwick Papers” were then regarded as classic, and 
the stories were eagerly read, with equal appreciation above and 
below stairs, as they appeared in their monthly parts. Upon that 
fatal day, I remember, a cab drove up to the door bearing a man 
from some London Club who had heard the news, and who felt 
impelled to journey out and bring the sad intelligence to a friend ; 
at once the fact was known throughout the house. All the usual 
routine of the day’s doings was abandoned. Men went off to other 
friends or clubs to learn details, and to talk affectionately of the 
dead man, while the servants of the house who had been reading 
his books aloud in the evening, wept openly, for they felt as if 
they had lost a personal friend, which, indeed, they had, for Dickens 
was the friend of everyone. 

There were queer people in those days, and there are queer 
people at the present time, and it was the recognition of their 
peculiarities and their description which proved Dickens to be ‘he 
great artist he was: for one reason why Dickens’ characters are so 
true to life is their so-called gross exaggeration. 


G. F. B. 











THE GREAT LEGAL TRUST. 


IT is much to be regretted that the terms of reference of the 
Railway Commission of Enquiry are not sufficiently wide to in- 
clude the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It is 
asserted, on excellent authority, that the extraordinary decisions 
given under the Act are contributing to the present unrest. The 
following are samples of cases in which heavy compensation has 
been paid. ' 

A fitter falls down dead at his bench. The proximate cause 
was stooping to pick up a file. It was urged at the trial that this 
fact alone was sufficient to bring the case under the provisions of 
the Act, that is to say, that the man died of injury “received in 
the course of his employment.” Strange to relate, this contention 
was upheld, despite medical evidence proving that, owing to an 
advanced form of heart disease, he might have died in bed. His 
life was hanging by a thread. 

In another case, a sailor, returning late from leave—which he 
had obtained in order to buy certain articles for himself—fell into 
the dock and was drowned. It was proved that he was not drunk, 
in the opinion of his mates, but he had been drinking. The 
magistrate animadverted on the insecurity of the ladder usually 
provided. “A Daniel come to judgment!” If a rope ladder offers 
insecure footing for the sailor in dock, how can he be expected to 
go aloft in a seaway? Where is crazy molly-coddling to end? 

In these and similar cases employers are unjustly mulcted in 
considerable sums, with the result that they are driven in self- 
protection to adopt severe measures, to the grave disadvantage of 
their men. If they are showing the slightest sign of failing health 
they are dismissed out of hand, and go to swell the ranks of the 
unemployable long before the periods of their useful activity is 
expired. 

This is a grievous wrong to the individual in relegating him to 
enforced idleness, while it imposes a heavy burden on the com- 
munity by bringing him on the rates. Children are pinched and 
hungry; parents cherish rankling grievances against employers. 
These, in their turn, are disposed to restrict their operations under 
conditions that are unfavourable. On both sides there is discon- 
tent, insecurity, and unrest. 
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This is a fresh instance of a phenomenon that is not at all 
uncommon in our history. The benevolent purpose of the legis- 
lature has been perverted to pernicious ends in order that the 
legal caste may exact tribute from the community. The circum- 
stances which contribute effectively to this operation are these :— 
Our Acts of Parliament are so slovenly worded that judges fre- 
quently disagree in their interpretation. That is a condition 
which presents overwhelming temptation to the sharp attorney. 
The actor-advocate, too, is well aware of the extraordinary pre- 
judice entertained by juries against large employers of labour, and 
more especially Railway Companies. It is one of the grossest 
abuses of the jury system that damages are awarded against them 
on pretexts that are the most transparent make-believe imaginable. 

But the most surprising thing of all is that such verdicts are 
accepted by the Bench, which affects to attach a character of 
sacro-sanctity to the finding of a jury, however iniquitous it may 
be. This is a species of Byzantinism which is peculiar to Anglo- 
Saxondom. The continued ascendency of the legal caste depends 
absolutely on the jury system. Triumphs of injustice won by 
practising the arts and artifices of advocacy upon juries have led to 
the glorification of the Bar. Hence the conspiracy of respect for the 
verdict of a jury in this country and America, while our French and 
German neighbours—who do not suffer from the ascendency of a 
parasitical professionalism—have abolished juries in civil causes, to 
the entire satisfaction of the better elements in the community. 

Consider now the vicious circle in which we live, move, and 
have our being. The various unworthy processes comprised under 
the term Legalism—a disease of Law—are notorious perverters of 
justice, by the abuse of legal forms. Injustice done to the em- 
ployer re-acts calamitously on the innocent workman who is no 
longer young, or, being young, is for the moment under par. His. 
sense of insecurity disposes him to lend an ear to the anarchist 
agitator or the syndicalist. In this way legalism is indirectly pro- 
ductive of lawlessness. 

We are glad to observe that the Institute of Journalists are 
about to take vigorous measures for the removal of disabilities 
under which newspapers suffer, owing to the extraordinary inter- 
pretation given to the law of libel. The absence of any conscious. 
intention to defame, or even offend, is now held to be no bar to 
securing heavy damages against a newspaper, if there is a colour- 
able pretext for maintaining that the reader might credit it with 
such a purpose! An imaginary personage is satirised under an 
unusual name. A real possessor of the name has only to prove 
that certain friends of his thought that the description applied to- 
him. He does not pretend that he had suffered any damage. Nor 
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did he know that he had a grievance until a limb of the law con- 
vinced him that a newspaper—like an employer of labour—was 
fair game, that juries were easily manipulated, and that the Bar 
was often too strong for the Bench. 

The Institute of Journalists will be well advised to agitate for 
a Commission to visit France and Germany in order to study the 
question and profit by the experience of our neighbours. There 
is no manner of doubt that an immense number of the failures of 
justice in this country are due to the abuse of the jury system. A 
bench of three judges forms an incomparably better tribunal than 
a judge and jury in nine civil cases out of ten. The policy of our 
neighbours is ample justification of this assertion. The jury 
system in Anglo-Saxondom is jealously guarded in the interest of 
the Bar, not in that of the public. 

One of the speakers at the Conference of the Institute com- 
plained that “certain judges endeavoured to persuade, and did 
persuade, juries that a mistake against which no ordinary precau- 
tion could protect newspapers, was to be treated as malevolent, 
as if an act of deliberate malice.” There are very long odds 
against two judges out of a bench of three taking such a jaundiced 
view. 

If it is urged that a majority of the House of Lords, as a 
Court of final appeal, upheld a contention which was, to all intents 
and purposes, identical with that against which a member of the 
Institute protested ; we answer that the fetish of the jury’s finding 
had produced its effect. The Ecumenical Council had spoken, and 
that pronouncement has the effect of moving the matter into the 
category of “choses jugées!” Not that this is explicitly admitted ; 
the admission is inconsistent with the right of appeal. But the 
fact remains that in the minds of certain of our judges, the finding 
of the jury is nine points of the law. This idiosyncracy is in- 
telligible when we consider how much the successful lawyer, the 
great advocate, and most barrister-judges, owe to the jury. It is 
not so much a conscious sense of gratitude, as the training, the 
environment, the atmosphere, which produce an obsession worthy 
of ultramontane Catholicism in its most irrational aspect. It is 
comforting to reflect that some of our most distinguished judges 
are free from this weakness, as will appear to anyone who reads 
Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton’s judgment in the Hulton case. 

It is noteworthy that there is much searching of heart in legal 
circles at present on a tendency which is becoming more and more 
pronounced on the part of Government departments to set up what 
are called little star chambers, from which there is no appeal to 
the ordinary courts of law. It is true that abuses may easily creep 
into the working of these petty tribunals ad hoc; and this side of 
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the question is eagerly seized upon and exaggerated by advocates 
who resent trespassing on their preserves. On the other hand the 
so-called star chambers, if judiciously worked, may serve an ex- 
cellent purpose in checking vexatious litigation. When lawyers 
make loud appeal to the public interest experience teaches us to 
expect the cloven hoof of a narrow professionalism. 

We have repeatedly called the attention of our readers to the 
deplorable condition of the administration of justice in Calcutta. 
It is another instance of the extreme difficulty, not to say the im- 
possibility, of giving effect to the wishes of our legislature and 
people with regard to our great dependency. Our lay readers will 
feel the most poignant regret that the power and influence of the 
legal caste should render possible the condition of things described 
in the Times of August 26th, in the following terms :— 

“Tt is doubtful whether the increase of the bench of judges in 
Calcutta now contemplated will provide a permanent solution of 
the problem of congestion in a Court having 86,000,000 people 
under its jurisdiction,, and with more than 8,000 appeals pending 
on the civil side alone. The loss and inconvenience involved in 
the fact that suitors from distant parts of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam are compelled to go to Calcutta instead of to their own 
capital, is greatly enhanced by the notorious fact that the cost of 
litigation in the Calcutta Court has gone up by leaps and bounds 
in recent years. Although certain scales of professional fees are 
laid down by the rules of Court, and costs are taxed on that basis, 
the fees charged depend on individual demands, and in actual 
practice there is no limit. Whether or not there is a relation 
between the exorbitant fees charged, and the inordinate prolonga- 
tion of cases, it is certain that the heavy cost of and the intoler- 
able delay in obtaining judgments in the Calcutta High Court 
often amount to a denial of justice, especially for distant suitors.” 

The same correspondent cites an array of authorities who give 
cogent reasons for the establishment of a High Court at Dacca. 
But the home Government prefers the remedy urged by legal 
circles in Calcutta, namely the raising of the Calcutta Bench to 
20 judges. Making himself the spokesman of the great legal 
trust, Mr. Montagu said recently that “there is no immediate desire 
on the part of the Government of India to exercise the general 
authority to establish a new High Court in any Province.” 

Our readers will do well to ponder over this utterance, and 
endeavour to realise its true inwardness. It is a manifestation of 
the same spirit which is exhibited in the strenuous opposition of 
the Bar Council in this country to the County Courts’ Bill. ine 
interest of the Bar in London and Calcutta is identical; it tends 
to centralize the administration of justice at whatsoever the cost 
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to litigants in money and time. Centralization presents a number 
of advantages to the professional mind. The chief of these is 
that it strongly favours the growth of the trust spirit, and helps 
to raise the scale of fees. Obviously this end can be attained 
more effectually by disciplinary measures, or, failing these, by quiet 
pressure, social influence, appeals to professional etiquette, etc., 
when members of the Bar are massed in the metropolis, rather than 
dispersed over provincial capitals. 

Our readers will readily understand the hostility of the Cal- 
cutta Bar to the establishment of a High Court at Dacca, when 
they consider the unqualified success of centralizing the adminis- 
tration of justice in Calcutta. Not only are fees amazingly high, 
we read that cases are inordinately prolonged. The triumph of 
legalism is complete. There are more than 8,000 appeals pending! 

That a pampered professionalism should consider this an ideal 
condition wi!l surprise no one who is aware that the more monstrous 
abuses are, the more valorous and unblushing are their defenders, 
and the more ingenious are the arguments advanced in their de- 
fence. But the astounding thing here is that the Government of 
India, and apparently the home Government, have so far turned 4 
deaf ear to the voice of the public, and have listened only to that 
of the Bar and the Babus, that is to say, the Anglo-Indian and the 
Indian Bar. They make common cause in this matter: their in- 
terests are identical. These interests, as we have seen, are dia- 
metrically opposed to those of justice. All influences which make 
for delay and augment expense handicap the poor, and favour the 
unjust suitor. 

Moreover, it is a matter of common knowledge that the native 
Bar is honeycombed with disaffection. Consequently, those of its 
members who are our open or secret enemies have a powerful 
motive—in addition to that of filthy lucre—in perpetuating condi- 
tions unfavourable to our rule; such are defects in the adminis- 
tration of justice. It must never be forgotten that India is an 
extremely poor country; that the people are excessively litigious, 
and many of the native money-lenders and other sharks are rapa- 
cious beyond anything imagined in Europe. Our readers are now 
in a position to appreciate the significance to the Empire of a 
combination of professional interest and disloyalty, which prospers 
on the perpetuation of grave abuses in the vital province of law. 
The most melancholy circumstance of all is that this combination 
can count on the support of the home Government, as we gather 
from Mr. Montagu’s statement. 

The mal-administration of justice is the most pernicious form 
of mis-rule, whether due to venality or to legalism. We feel the 
utmost horror and loathing for the former, while we accept the 
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latter as part of the order of nature. So the parable of the mote 
and the beam finds its application. If exorbitant fees, inordinate 
prolongation of suits and many thousands of appeals pending, 
amount to a denial of justice, wherein is legalism more gracious 
than venality? Is it any consolation to a litigant who has lost a 
just cause through want of means to fight fresh trials, appeals, and 
postponements, to be told that the judges are learned, upright, and 
honourable men? 

If the legal systems are to be compared, it is manifestly in- 
adequate to confine the investigation to the character and ability 
of the Bench on either side. The working of the whole para- 
phernalia, of which the judiciary is only a portion, must be studied. 
This is precisely what the champions of our legal system refuse to 
admit. They ride off on the cosmic excellence of the bench. Even 
if we accept the estimate of its perfection, which is occasionally 
advanced in the dithyrambic eloquence of the special pleader, who 
will presently be one of its brightest ornaments, we are still con- 
fronted with the question why have wholesale denials of justice 
still to be reported by competent observers? 

To this query two answers are possible. Either the system, 
of which our judges form a part, has defects with which they are 
powerless to cope; or their undoubted talents and virtues are not 
those which conduce most effectively to an ideal administration of 
justice. 

We shall show that both answers contain a certain measure 
of truth, and that, taken together, they afford an explanation of 
the fact that we have a bench that is in many respects admirable, 
and a legal system which is in most respects execrable, inasmuch 
as it is distinctly unfavourable to the administration of justice. 

The distinction between solicitor and barrister; the want of 
a general code; the consequent uncertainty on numerous points ; 
the unsatisfactory working of the jury system; the existence of a 
great legal trust in the form of the Inns of Court, are all calculated 
to provide employment for the greatest possible number of law- 
yers, rather than to subserve the public welfare. The chief in- 
terest of the State is cheap justice. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that where there is not cheap justice there is no justice. A 
system which fatally handicaps the poor litigant, and plays into 
the hands of the rich with long delays, fresh trials, appeals, etc., is 
the negation of justice, no matter how learned, upright, and 
honourable the judiciary may be. 

Nor is it possible or seemly to pass over the aloofness of the 
judiciary in the presence of abuses of this description without re- 
mark. We are aware that criticism of the Bench, however mild 
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and measured, is resented in certain quarters with a degree of 
violence which would be intelligible if every one of its occupants 
had his calling and election approved by the thunders of Sinai. A 
large measure of the infallibility which we refuse to concede to 
the Pope we most illogically attribute to the judge. His decisions 
are cited centuries after he has quitted this mortal scene, however 
much they may be opposed to the modern spirit. So Anglo- 
Saxondom, boasting of its freedom from clericalism, has given it- 
self some scores of popes under legalism. We have merely 
achieved a change of masters, and we are still dancing to the 
music of our chains. 

But if the indifference of the judiciary to the vagaries of juries 
is a constant source of bewilderment to the layman, how shall he 
find adequate expression for his surprise that the Bench in Calcutta 
does not make it impossible for the Government to ignore the 
scandalous denials of justice—which are making the High Court 
a byword, and a reproach throughout India—by an authoritative 
pronouncement, and an indication of necessary reforms? 

The query occurs naturally to the unsophisticated mind. But 
surprise changes to regret, touched with resentment, when it is 
seen that at the worst period of the Old Court of Chancery the 
judges were apologists of methods of legalism which meant the 
multiplication of fees, the prolongation of suits, the absorption of 
estates, and the martyrdom of suitors. As the emoluments of 
judges were in part derived from Court fees their interest in the 
perpetuation of abuses was only too evident. That temptation 
has long since been removed ; but it is clear that apart from sordid 
motives there are various insidious influences at work which have 
the effect of securing the sufferance if not the acquiescence of the 
bench in reprehensible conditions. Chief among these influences 
is the solidarity of training, sentiment, and sympathy, between 
Bar and Bench. Two-thirds of the judges in India are barrister- 
judges. Only one-third are members of the Civil Service. Con- 
sequently, the barrister-judges, having the predominance of num- 
bers, are responsible for the extraordinary apathy as regards exist- 
ing defects. 

It is a noteworthy fact that a similar degree of indifference is a 
striking feature of the barrister-bench in the United States. Its 
acquiescence in verdicts snatched from ignorant and emotional juries 
by “The Subtle Arts of Great Advocates,” is oo by all true 
friends of the republic at home and abroad. ; 

In countries where a saner system prevails, pe the Bench is 
not recruited from the Bar, but given a special training for its 
duties, an invaluable check is provided against the undue ascend- 
ency of the advocate. His interest is made subservient to that 
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of the public. The jury has disappeared from civil actions; there 
is a comprehensive system of codification; the duties of solicitor 
and barrister are combined ; the administration of justice is decen- 
tralized, with the result that it is accessible to the million. 

Our system stands condemned because its defects are of a 
nature to render the cost prohibitive. The United States are 
suffering grievously from this abuse. Its legalism is tending more 
and more to the denial.of justice, and consequently to lawlessness. 
Similar conditions in India are incomparably more dangerous than 
elsewhere. 

Anglo-Saxondom, with the exception above mentioned, is 
unique in having a barrister-bench ; it is unique in the ascendency 
of the Bar; it is unique in the exorbitant expense of lawsuits; it 
is unique in providing no curb. whatsoever on the aggressive 
legalism of the Bar; it is unique, finally, in possessing a “ claque ” 
of special pleaders, who are ever ready to shout, “There are 20 
judges like ours, and justice will die with us. ” 

We observe with pleasure that there is an increasing number 
of references in the Press to the glaring defects of our system in 
recruiting the Bench from the Bar, more especially in India. An 
Anglo-Indian of great experience writes: “Many of the High 
Court judges are appointed in England, and sent out in the most 
profound ignorance of the country and its ways. They are far too 
prone to apply English methods and English standards to the 
consideration of evidence.” 

Another authority says: “Consider the position of the or- 
dinary barrister appointed from England to a seat in a High Court 
in India. He is utterly ignorant of any Indian vernacular. When 
he presides at the Criminal Sessions, or when he tries a suit, every 
question put to an ordinary Indian witness, and every reply, must 
be interpreted. He knows nothing of the country outside the 
Presidency town. He begins his career as a judge in India with 
an entire ignorance of the civil and criminal codes, and the 
numerous Acts in force in India. As for Hindu and Mohammedan 
Law, he learns it as he goes along.” 

A third writer waxed eloquent recently on the theme that our 
legal forms are being extensively used in India for purposes of 
extortion. He says we are making India “a Shylock’s paradise.” 

Our readers will not fail to gather from these extracts that 
the present legal outfit in India is unsatisfactory to the last degree. 
The native Bar, which is at the service of the harpies, has been 
astute enough to exploit all the resources of chicane—and they 
are many—for purposes which are a discredit and a danger to our 
rule. The barrister-bench is beaten with its own weapons. In 
conjuring with subtleties, hair-splitting refinements, and sophistical 
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pedantry, the Hindu is our master. He is to the manner born. He 
delights in the devious ways of the rhetorician, where the noble 
sentiment masks the ignoble action, the resonant period the sordid 
purpose. 

It is nothing short of a national calamity that there is a nexus 
of professional interest between the Bar (native and Anglo-Indian) 
and the barrister-bench. This community of sentiment connotes 
a certain attitude to the civilian-bench. The difference being, that 
whereas the Anglo-Indian Bar and barrister-bench regard the civi- 
lian-bench as interlopers in the natural preserves of the Bar, the 
Indian Bar regards the civilian-bench with bitter hostility for good 
and sufficient reasons. These are, that the civilian-judge, who is 
unaffected by the atmosphere of the Bar, can never be lured on 
to the thin ice of super-subtle sophistries. He waves them aside. 
He follows the evidence in the vernacular. He knows the country 
and the people. His judgments are the delight of the honest 
suitor, the despair of the oppressor. 


The civilian-judge is the true friend of the dumb millions of 
India. His work among them is little appreciated by the powers 
who distribute honours and confer promotion. His reward is 
chiefly the testimony of a good conscience. With exceptional 
luck he may be appointed a judge of the High Court. But 
barrister-judge after barrister-judge, his juniors, who have fre- 
quently had the benefit of his advice and assistance, are promoted 
over him to chief-justiceships. The decree has gone forth: to 
that position he can never attain. The great legal trust does not 
smile upon him. He has never been a practising barrister. He 
does not belong to the Brahmanism of the West. Generally neg- 
lected, he is sometimes deliberately sacrificed to the Babus and 
the Bar. 

A case in point has been much discussed in India recently. 
It is known as the Midnapur case. Mr. Donald Weston, the 
magistrate of Midnapur, committed for trial five Bengalis accused 
of high treason. They were acquitted by the Sessions Judge. 
Whereupon they sued Mr. Weston for damages in the Calcutta High 
Court. It is a matter of common knowledge that the promoter of 
the suit was no other than Mr. K. B. Dutt, who appeared as counsel 
for the plaintiff, and made the most of his opportunity. It was 
proved that there had been a police conspiracy against the five 
Bengalis; but Mr. Weston was completely exonerated from any 
corrupt knowledge of it. “Although he had taken steps to verify 
reports, he had been misled by an informer.” The existence of a 
criminal conspiracy calling for extreme vigilance was proved to 
demonstration. 
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Notwithstanding the barrister-judge’s exculpation of Mr 
Weston, and the expression of his belief in his honourable conduct 
throughout, a fine of £62 was inflicted, because of an error 2f 
judgment in causing the arrest of a certain Peary Mohan Das, for 
the purpose of putting pressure on his son to tell what he knew 
of the plot. 

This portion of the judgment is most extraordinary, to say 
the least of it. Mr. Weston’s explanation of the arrest was the 
discovery of a bomb in Peary Mohan Das’s house. But even 
supposing we take the judge’s view of the arrest, Mr. Weston’s 
error of judgment was trivial in the extreme, when it is borne in 
mind that Midnapur was the scene of a widespread and dangerous 
conspiracy. To inflict a fine under such circumstances is an un- 
precedented ing. 

But when we learn that the fine carried costs to the amount 
of no less than £26,000, we have an admirable illustration of the 
proficiency of our Indian pupils in the arts which we have taught 
them. They have bettered the instruction. And now “Heaven 
commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice to our own lips.” 

Here we have an officer of the highest promise harassed by 
long and ruinous litigation for an error of judgment—and even 
that is a large assumption—which in a barrister-judge would 
never have been the subject of remark, much less of investigation 
or trial. Notorious blunders of barrister-judges are, unfortunately, 
common enough, but in no case have they been visited with repri- 
mand, much less with severe punishment. It is not too much to 
say that not in a single instance has the most inexcusable “howler” 
been suitably noticed by the Government of India. 

And what of the failures of justice at home? What of the 
Beck case? What of the judges whose reversals are numbered by 
the score? No matter; over those judges in India and at home 
is spread the broad egis of the great legal trust. 

Our readers will naturally wish to know what support the 
Government of India extended to the magistrate at Midnapur. 
He fought a grim fight with disaffection. He has been worsted 
by the forces of chicane. There is not a stain upon his character. 
Is he to be thrown to the wolves? We fear that the answer 
must be in the affirmative. We learn that “the Bengal Govern- 
ment has actually cancelled his promotion in the Gazette!” 

The Babus and the Bar have scored a famous victory. It is 
the kind of victory that costs the Empire dear. It disheartens its 
friends. It encourages its enemies. The crafty and insidious use 
which disaffection is making of our legal methods in order to sap 
the foundations of our rule is of the worst possible augury. The 
mainstay of this process is the jury system; its evil genius is the 
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“vakil” or native pleader; its mask is the barrister-judge, whose 
honour, integrity, learning, and talent are spread out like the 
thinnest of gold-leaf, in order to cover a multitude of sins. 

Reference has been made in these papers to the working of 
the jury system in various parts of the Anglo-Saxon world. The 
most recent criticism comes from South Africa. 

Lord Gladstone’s speech in Salisbury, reported in the Zimes 
of September 4th, contained the following passage :— 

“He asked whether the machinery for the trial of certain 
cases, in which white and black are involved, was all that could be 
desired. (Cries of “No”). It was for their legislature and their 
statesmen to consider whether their machinery required overhaul- 
ing. He suggested no attacks on the jury system, or on their 
capacity to attain by experience a high standard of efficiency, but 
but there were occasions, particularly in South Africa, imposing a 
strain on juries which might be intolerable. This was recognized 
in Natal, where Parliament relieved juries of the class of cases 
which it was considered could be dealt with in a more effective 
way under the revised system. That system had worked well for 
years.” 

The jury system is a reed that pierces the hand which leans 
on it. As a fair-weather system, it is extremely uncertain and 
very expensive. When there exists severe political tension, or 
when sedition raises its head in Ireland or India, the jury system 
is a source of danger. Its suspension in South Africa is found to 
be in the public interest. What is to be said for the retention of 
this piece of discredited legal machinery in civil cases when the 
experience of South Africa is in favour of its suspension in certain 
criminal ones? 

IGNOTUS. 


NOTE.—Since the above was written, a letter has appeared 
in the Press over the signature, “A Lawyer,” on the attempt to 
raise the cry that the Executive Government at home is setting up 
convenient little Star Chambers to further departmental tyranny. 
The writer says :— 

“No professional warnings of this kind are likely to check the 
endeavour of the Government and the House of Commons to pro- 
vide cheap and expeditious means of determining small questions. 
The fact is that the practitioners of the law have made recourse 
to the ordinary Courts of Justice too expensive for the ordinary 
private citizen; save under the most stringent necessity he never 
thinks, if well advised, of going to law. That luxury is reserved 
for large capitalists and corporations commanding large funds. . . 
It may not be easy to prescribe a remedy for the expense of liti- 
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gation ; one obvious and potent cause of expense is the classifica- 
tion of the legal profession, and the compulsory employment by 
the client of two lawyers, and the almost compulsory employment 
of three lawyers of different kinds in every case which is argued in 
the High Court. . . . The great expense of obtaining judgment 
tells heavily in favour of the litigant who has the longest purse, 
and amounts to a-serious obstruction in the path of justice.” 

This interesting correspondence is continued by a “ Solicitor 
for over Thirty Years,” who writes :— 

“The bulk of mercantile men have rightly a horror of litiga- 
tion, and mainly for the following reasons :— 

1. The ignorance shown by many judges of ordinary commer- 
cial matters. 

2. The low standard of the modern special jury. 

3. The desultory conversations and irrelevant remarks by 
judges and counsel during trials. 

4. The ever-increasing amount of counsels’ fees. 

5. The efforts of solicitors to “ make costs.” 








ANATOLE FRANCE. 


THERE is probably only one author of this decade whose name im 
Europe stands higher, and whose influence is wider than that of 
Anatole France—and he is Count Tolstoi. Tolstoi’s was a heroic 
figure, and Anatole France can hardly be called a hero. Yet pre- 
cisely for that reason, the Frenchman affects his followers in a 
more intimate way than the Russian. Tolstoi appeals to the lofty 
virtues, self-abnegation, sympathy, the love of all humanity, and 
men respond to the appeal, thinking all the while that he is preach- 

* ing impossible doctrines. Anatole France professes a tolerant, 
half-kindly, half-cynical philosophy, and he stimulates to nothing 
more than a refined epicureanism ; his view of life, therefore, falls 
in admirably with that of the average man. 

Anatole France is the son of a bookseller, who was also a 
bibliophile, and was born in Paris in 1844. He was under literary 
influences from the beginning, his school education was literary, 
his chief diversion was in turning over the secondhand books oa 
the quays of Paris, and he took to literature as naturally as a duck 
to water. All this we learn from “Le Livre de Mon Ami,” one of 
the most delightful books of a man’s reminiscences of his child- 
hood ever written. His first essays were in criticism and poetry, 
and they brought him some local reputation. It was “The Crime 
of Sylvestre Bonnard,” a romance published in 1881, that made his 
name known more widely in the literary world. Since that 
date he has written about a score of volumes—romances, short 
stories, studies, history, and philosophy. He is a fine critic and 
scholar, a great satirist, a romanticist with an exquisite historical 
sense, and a master of style which, so far as a foreigner can judge, 
is unrivalled in purity and charm. 

The mental and spiritual evolution of Anatole France can be 
traced with tolerable clearness in his books. It has been a harden- 
ing and embittering process, in which the tender-hearted dreamer 
has changed to the cynical man of the world. Thackeray, with 
whom Anatole France has many affinities, shows us the contrary 
process. He begins with the brutal cynicism of Catherine and 
Barry Lyndon, and ends with the mellow and tender wisdom of 
The Newcomes and Esmond. Sylvestre Bonnard, the first hero 
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of Anatole France, is a savant and archzologist learned in ancient 
manners and customs, an interpreter of old manuscripts, a burrower 
in the obscure by-ways of the past. We see him living content 
with Thérése, his housekeeper, and Hamilcar, his cat, in his nook 
in the heart of Paris, of which the windows command the Seine, 
the towers of Notre Dame, the Louvre, and the Tuileries. This is 
his cell, in which he distils the somewhat acrid honey of erudition. 
But he has been in love in his youth, and has been unfortunate im 
his love. In his old age he meets the daughter of the lady of his 
heart, who is long dead after a marriage that had ended in disaster ; 
and his “crime” is the abduction of this girl from the pensionnat 
in which she is badly treated and unhappy. He becomes her 
tutor, and takes her to live in his city of books, and the attraction of 
prints and manuscripts pales before that of this fresh young life. 
The story of the old man’s devotion to his ward is very beautiful, 
and the simple and unselfish figure of Sylvestre Bonnard may very 
well stand beside that of Colonel Newcome. To this same epoch 
belong “Le Livre de Mon Ami,” already referred to, the story of a 
dreamy childhood, and “ Abeille,” a fairy story for children. No 
man has written with more loving sympathy and perception about 
child life. There are not many things in life that are not fair 
game for this satirist, but children and their imaginings are among 
them. 

“The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard” is called a novel, or, as 
the French say, a “roman,” but the narrative is held very loosely 
together, and incidents are introduced which have nothing to do 
with the motif of the book. In subsequent works, Anatole France 
hardly paid even a lip tribute to the conventional forms of the art 
of fiction. The framework of his story is put together in order 
that he may hang upon it disquisitions on things in general. His 
characters are very human, but they do not delineate themselves 
for us. They are not dramatic, they are not shown as developing 
under the pressure of outside circumstances. They are, as it 
were, ready made; the method of building up a man through a 
long novel, as, for instance, Madame Bovary is built up, is not that 
of Anatole France. Bergeret is Bergeret from the beginning. “Le 
Lys Rouge ” is a departure from Anatole France’s ordinary method, 
and comes nearer to the conventional French novel of manners 
than any other of his works. Nor is it distinguished except in 
regard to style, so far as the matter is concerned, from the con- 
ventional French novel, except in the circumstance that instead 
of the ordinary husband, wife and lover, there are the husband, 
who hardly counts, the wife, the lover who is in possession, and 
the lover who is seeking possession. Whether M. France has dis- 
covered anything new to add to the time-honoured complications 
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of this situation only a Frenchman could say; but. except the in- 
comparable style there is little that is distinctly his in the book. 
His contes, again, are often condensed disquisitions, illustrations of 
a point of view rather than stories. He knows that a story must 
have a climax, but the climax need not be an action. In “The 
Procurator of Judea,” a conte, the interest lies in conversations, and 
culminates in a remark of six words by Pontius Pilate. In short, 
in whatever guise Anatole France writes, he remains essentially 
an essayist—and an essayist of the intimate egotistical school of 
Montaigne. 

To the period of “ The Crime of Sylvestre tonnard” and “Le 
Livre de Mon Ami” belong a series of contes which are the most 
characteristic part of M. France’s work. They are stories of the 
early Christian saints—of their temptations, their triumphs, and 
their miracles. We read how Leeta Acilia, a noble Roman lady of 
Marseilles, receives Mary Magdalene and her companions, when 
they are driven from Palestine, how Celestine, a hermit, converts a 
satyr of the woods to the services of the faith, though he cannot 
make him understand doctrinal subtleties, and how a juggler, 
turned monk, being unable to write poems in praise of the Virgin, 
or to paint her picture, performs his choicest feats of tumbling 
before her altar, and is rewarded with the clearest sign of her 
approval. The spirit of the medieval legends—their simplicity, 
playfulness, and charm—are revived for us in this modern dress. 
More than that, we have the manner of thinking of a dead age 
brought before us by a vast erudition that weighs on the author no 
more heavily than the air. If Anatole France had lived in the 
Middle Ages, and found himself (as he, no doubt, would) in the 
scriptorium of a monastery, he would have written just such tales, 
no more simply, no more sympathetically, and no more delightfully. 

But, doubtless, with much greater sincerity. For the most un- 
sophisticated reader must be aware of a playful mockery, a scep- 
ticism that hardly takes the trouble to assert itself, running through 
those stories. We are aware that the psychologist is standing be- 
hind the folk-lorist. In the more serious studies the psychologist 
emerges completely. “The Procurator of Judea” is the record of 
a conversation between Lzlius Lamia, a viveur turned philosopher, 
and his old friend Pontius Pilate, chiefly with reference to their 
memories of Jerusalem. At the end Laelius, following the thread 
of a reminiscence of a Jewish courtesan, asks Pilate if he remem- 
bers a young thaumaturgist with whom she consorted, and who was 
crucified under a sentence passed by him. And Pilate, striving to 
recall the past, at last shakes his head and says, “No, I do not 
remember.” The reader has been subtly prepared for some record 
of the undying impression that the divine figure has made on this 
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judge, and this blank confession is extremely disconcerting. “ Thais” 
tells how the monk Paphnuce lives a life devoted to the praise of 
God, and the mortification of the flesh, in a monastery by the Nile. 
He hears how Thais, a beautiful courtesan of Alexandria, is cor- 
rupting the life of Alexandria, and he is moved to rescue her from 
the power of the devil. He goes to Alexandria, and Thais, moved 
by his words, forsakes her life of sin, burns her rich robes, carpets, 
and pictures, and goes with him to a nunnery, where he leaves her, 
consenting to live the religious life for the future. But the seeds 
of carnal love have been sown in the heart of the monk. In vain 
he practises the extreme of maceration in his cell; in vain he flies 
to a ruined and deserted town in Egypt, and dwells on the top of 
a lofty pillar. He is holy enough to work miracles from his pillar ; 
but his desire grows and will not be denied. At last he is driven 
back to the nunnery, where he finds Thais at the point of death. 
He addresses her in unholy words. But she hears him not, for 
heaven is opening before her eyes, and the angels are appearing. 
She expires in his presence, and the terrified nuns drive him from 
her body. Considering Thais, it is as if we saw the stiff figures 
of an antique miniature moving and breathing before us; and this 
grafting of modern psychology on an old tale of the fourth century 
has a strange, almost a bizarre, effect. Such a study is a most 
potent solvent of belief. And, to come down to a later period, M. 
France follows his characteristic method in his treatment of Jeanne 
d’Arc. In his life of Jeanne, he shows us beautifully and con- 
vincingly the spiritual atmosphere in which Jeanne and her con- 
temporaries lived and moved. The narrative is interspersed with 
tales of the saints, told in his familiar way, and, indeed, the life of 
Jeanne herself is such a tale. But with regard to Jeanne, the 
analyst comes into the open. M. France endeavours to account 
for the maid on natural grounds. Her visions, her voices, her 
military successes and failures, her whole record, in short, are 
examined in the light of modern mental science. If she remains a 
heroine she is still a neurotic. 

In all this Anatole France shows that mingling of zsthetic 
sensibility and tenderness, approaching to sentimentality, with an 
aggressive, unflinching logic, which is charactenstic of his nation. 
In him the taste for art, the love of romance, play, as it were, 
about an intellect that is as cold and trenchant as steel. That in- 
tellect will not be kept, either by reverence or fear, from entering 
any province of man’s life. In religion, when it is divorced from 
zstheticism, his attitude is that of uncompromising agnosticism. 
Indeed, he goes further in negation than the average agnostic, 
who is not concerned to deny the existence of a supernatural 
world, but merely to assert that he can know nothing about it. 
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To M. France the word and the conception “ supernatural” are 
meaningless. In the Garden of Epicurus he records that, in com- 
pany with a friend, he visited the grotto at Lourdes, where the 
crutches of the lame who have been healed by the power of the 
tutelary Virgin, are suspended. His friend remarked that a col- 
lection of wooden legs would be more convincing. Anatole 
France thinks there is sound, common sense in this observation, 
but that it does not really go to the root of the matter. If the 
wooden legs were there, if new legs of flesh and blood had been 
supplied in their place, that would only mean that the human frame 
had shown an unsuspected capacity for reproducing missing organs. 
A miracle so-called is only an indication of our ignorance of the 
laws of nature. Of all recorded miracles, the Star of the Kings, 
the mass of Bolsena, the healing of the paralytic, it may be said: 
“Either that is or is not, and if that is, it is in nature, and con- 
sequently natural.” Such a position is obviously impregnable. 

It can hardly be said that Anatole France allows even a 
pragmatic value to religious faith. He is very doubtful whether 
it ever had an issue in good works, and as we shall see the 
priests in his books are the least attractive of a not very engaging 
company. In the drama of Jeanne d’Arc, the Church plays a very 
sinister part ; and beneath the ironic calm of the historian one can 
perceive the measureless indignation and contempt with which he 
regards it. The worst faults of kings and captains are venial 
compared with the stupid bigotry and malignancy of the ecclesias- 
tics who brought Jeanne to the stake. Religion, says our author, 
deceived and enslaved men, and at moments he is inclined to hail 
as a great deliverer that science which has broken its spell. Yet, 
inconsistently enough, he regards its passing with some regret. It 
did no good to men, yet it provided them with an admirable sopo- 
ric, and the withdrawal of faith has left a want in the human 
soul which science cannot satisfy. The scepticism of M. France 
is not, however, incompatible with a certain sympathy with spiritual- 
ism and the occult sciences, which peeps out oddly in such contes 
as “M. Pigeonneau,” and “ La Fille de Lilith.” 

The same considerations probably account for M. France’s 
disregard of conventions in another direction. A Frenchman is 
understood to have a freer hand than an Englishman in discussing 
the manifold problems connected with sex. Recent developments 
in our English fiction make us doubt whether this understanding 
is much more than a tradition from an earlier age. However that 
may be, there is a clear line for both, though each may draw it in a 
different place, between the decent and the indecent. Among the 
French this line is crossed, on the one hand, by so-called realists 
like Zola, who profess to be acting in the sacred cause of art, and 
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on the other by a swarm of authors who have no theories on the 
matter, but who merely write what will attract readers. If Anatole 
France has not the same motive as these latter, yet his practice is. 
the same. He is wittily, openly, and frankly indecent. He not 
only describes indecent scenes which come in his way, but he goes 
out of his way to find them. He tells improper stories in his own 
person with relish; and much of his work in this kind is only 
distinguished by his way of telling from the pornographic litera- 
ture with which contemporary France overflows. His lubricity 
has increased with age; and the spectacle of him at the age of 50 
writing some of the confes that are credited to Jacques Tournebroche 
is far from edifying. His explanation, if he cared to give one, 
would probably be that the average man likes doubtful stories, 
that the philosopher is not in this respect necessarily different 
from the average man, and that, in any case, an artist cannot afford 
to neglect so rich a source of pleasurable emotions. This part of 
his work is certainly the least estimable item of his somewhat 
doubtful legacy to posterity. It is not the part of a man of genius 
to laugh down the barriers that good sense and good feeling have 
set up with so much trouble. 

It might have seemed from the character of his work till 
about 1890, that Anatole France would be content to pass his life 
apart from the real world in his own city of gracious dreams. He 
has evidently many affinities with his own Sylvestre Bonnard. Yet 
Sylvestre Bonnard is not the complete savant. He is devoted to 
his own pursuits, but somewhat doubtful if they are of any great 
importance to the world. “The Arab,” he says, “who builds him- 
self a hut with the marbles of the temples of Palmyra, is a better 
philosopher than all the conservators of museums of London, Paris, 
and Munich.” And Anatole France has had moments of disgust— 
the unnatural revulsion of the lover—at books. “Books kill us,” 
he declares, and he looks with horror at “the mass of blackened 
paper that rots obscurely on the bookstalls.” There is no doubt 
some truth behind this humorous exaggeration. It is certain that 
with the publication of “La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque,” he 
ceased to be a bookish author, and began to look for his materials: 
in the common life about him. True, the epoch of that book and 
of its sequel, “The Opinions of the Abbé Jerome Coignard,” is 
the early part of the 18th century; but from oblique references to- 
financial scandals and the parliamentary régime, it is clear that M. 
France is speaking through his hero’s lips. The books are realis- 
tic studies of a certain section of the life of Paris in the reign of 
Louis XIV . Jerome Coignard, whose life and views they are 
chiefly intent on setting forth, is, when we are introduced to him, 
a priest without a charge, who picks up a precarious living by 
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writing letters for the public. He has held ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, but has lost them by reason of his irregular habits. He is 
much addicted to drink, so that the few pence he has to spare go to 
the landlord of the “ Petit Bacchus,” and not to the bookseller a 
2? Image Sainte-Catherine. He is, likewise; an admirer of Catherine 
la Dentelliére, who follows a very ancient profession. In his cups 
he is given to brawling; we read incidentally that his hat has lost 
its crown, and again that one of the glasses of his spectacles has 
been smashed in disturbances at the Petit Bacchus. He is a 
gambler, and cheats with dexterity. One of his last exploits is the 
theft of jewels from his employer. He instils into the mind of his 
pupil, who has given his memoirs to the world, maxims of a more 
than questionable morality. Withal he is erudite, a lover of books 
and antiquities; he moralises with eloquence and unction, and has 
an address and donhomie that no one can resist. He is, in short, 
one of the most agreeable rascals in fiction, and his pupil adores 
bim. No author has ever chosen a more curious mouthpiece for his 
philosophy, and the choice shows at what value M. France esti- 
mates current morality. It is fitting, perhaps, that the preacher of 
#n easy charity should stand so urgently in need of charitable 
consideration. It must be added that this old vagabond discovers 
at times a charity, a benevolence, and an indulgence based on 
knowledge of human nature, which are unsurpassed. One may go 
to him for edification, and come away satished. 

The philosophy of the abbé, like many theological creeds, is 
based upon the dogma of the total depravity of man. Men are 
naturally méchants, and they take a perverse pleasure in their own 
michanceté. History shows them in the past, and but for our 
blind partiality we should see them in the present as détes féroces 
et dégo#tantes. And the institutions of the creature are such as 
might be expected from his character. The most venerable of 
them, laws, codes, and empires, are too cruel and absurd to be 
worth the trouble of defending. Further, all man’s political efforts 
to improve his condition are doomed to failure. Governments are 
pretty much the same, whether they are called democratic or de- 
spotic. Indeed, it is sometimes really dangerous to remove an old 
abuse ; for by continual attrition its sharp edges have worn away, 
men have adapted themselves to it, and the process of adjustment 
to the new abuse which is sure to follow, is difficult. Changes 
will happen, but they will be the result of the movement of time, 
which is more merciful than man. 

The first article of this creed, which is held by more people 
than those who profess it openly, would appear to lead naturally 
to a disregard of human suffering. If men are so bad one can 
hatdly sympathise with them, however unfortunate they may be. 
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But the abbé has a heart that feels for all the woes of humanity. 
He despises men with tenderness; and his pity envelopes both 
oppressor and oppressed, both victim and executioner. When he 
has to witness or record the evil that men bring on one another, 
whether within or without the law, his irony is broken by hot 
indignation. And if he could bring all men to think as he does, 
men would be saved from much quite unnecessary suffering. If 
they rated humanity at its proper value they would be more in- 
dulgent to one another, and to themselves. Man’s inhumanity to 
man is due, in the main, to his too great claims and expectations. 
Robespierre, we are reminded, was not a monster; he was an 
optimist who believed in virtue, and who created the Terror. 
Similarly, Marat believed in Justice, and asked for two hundred 
heads. The abbé is a disciple of Epicurus, and mutual pity, in- 
dulgence, and toleration among men are to be the fruits of his 
teaching. Thus, by a different road, he reaches the same place as 
Tolstoi. A charitable scepticism is, on the whole, our best frame 
of mind in regard to our neighbours. “You are immoral, M. 
l'abbé,” it was objected to him. “It is the only condition,” he 
replied, “on which I can be indulgent.” He is not altogether con- 
sistent in his various deliverances with reference to man’s own 
efforts to change their state. If evils cannot be remedied except 
by the flux of time, it may be asked what is the use of drawing 
attention to them even in the most charming and delightful style. 
And, indeed, M. Coignard admits that good may result from men’s 
endeavours to get rid of intolerable evils. Anatole France, in his 
proper person, some years later published “ L’Affaire Crainquebille,” 
a moving picture of the effects of a police prosecution of a simple 
Paris costermonger for obstructing the traffic. It is obviously a 
story with a purpose, and the abbé would probably not have with- 
held his approval from it. 

To these books succeeds the series which M. France calls 
“Contemporary History.” It consists of four works, closely con- 
nected with each other, and written mainly round about the for- 
tunes of M. Bergeret. The scene of the first three is a provincial 
town, dignified enough to have a University, and of the last, Paris. 
The narrative proceeds in rather an inconsequent and discursive 
fashion, so that there are few aspects of modern French political 
and social life that it fails to bring under review. We have thus 
the benefit of M. France’s observations on matters which range in 
importance from the Dreyfus case, and the Spanish-American war, 
to the excavations for the Underground Railway in the streets of 
Paris. ; 

“L’Orme du Mail,” the first of the series, occupies itself pri- 
marily with the religious world. We are introduced to ecclesias- 
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tics of all degrees, from the cardinal archbishop to the theological 
students in the seminary. The subject is one that has a perennial 
attraction for Anatole France; for, like M. Bergeret, if he is not 
religious, he is an interested theologian. The portraits are drawn 
without malice. The priests have few of the darker qualities that 
fiercer satirists ascribe to them. They are not vicious, or cruel, or 
avaricious ; they perform their humdrum duties tolerably well. On 
the other hand, spiritual exaltation, an enthusiasm for the religion 
they preach, and an impatient love of humanity, are the last things 
that one looks for in them. Not that they are unbelievers; they 
accept the childish legends that practically form the essential part 
of their creed with an uninterested acquiescence. One carries 
away from this book the impression of men who are honest, as 
men go, but stupid and out of touch with the intellectual interests 
of the modern world. The Abbé Lantaigne differs from his breth- 
ren; he is intelligent, sincere, and fervent; in happier times he 
would have been a leader of the church. But his temper has been 
soured by disappointment, and mentally he would find his proper 
place in the time of Bossuet. The description of his relations 
with the wily, self-indulgent Archbishop, is the most exquisite 
part of this exquisite comedy of manners. For the others, the 
religious profession is one that a man takes to just as he takes to 
any other. In M. France’s opinion, the priest does not belie his 
old reputation for successful intrigue. So far as the religious 
world is concerned, the interest of the tetralogy centres in the 
succession to the vacant bishopric of Tourcoing. M. Lantaigne is 
a candidate ; so also is the Abbé Guitrel, professor of eloquence in 
the seminary. Guitrel is suave, ingratiating, and follows the 
example of St. Paul by trying to be all things to all men. He 
is a favourite with the devout ladies of the town. In women, it 
may be remarked, is to be found, according to M. France, all the 
religious fervour that exists in France outside the priesthood. M. 
de Bonmont desires “Ze bouton de Lequipage,” that is, to receive 
an invitation to the hunt of the Duc de Brise, and asks the 
Abbé Guitrel to use his influence with the Duke in his favour. 
The abbé replies in effect that it would only be as a bishop that he 
could approach the Duke with any prospect of success. Now M. 
de Bonmont knows Gustave Dellion, who is, in fact, in his debt ; 
he knows that Dellion has a mistress who is acquainted with the 
minister who nominates bishops for the approval of the Vatican, 
and he knows that the minister has a taste for pretty women. M. 
Dellion at an assignation, of which the fullest details are given, per- 
suades his mistress to this course. But the wife of the prefect, 
Madame Worms-Clavelin, is also working in the interests of M. 
Guitrel. At dinner with a friend in Paris she meets a high official 
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in the office of the minister, with whom she discusses the matter 
of the vacant bishopric. He explains that he is really the man 
who arranges the nominations, and he offers to put forward M. 
Guitrel’s name—for a consideration, which she promises to give. 
Next day she meets the official in a carriage, and redeems her pro- 
mise; and Guitrel becomes Bishop of Tourcoing. Such, if we 
accept the account of Anatole France, are the circumstances which 
may surround an appointment to a holy and dignified office in the 
Church. 

We are introduced, likewise, to the rest of the society of a 
French provincial town. The old régime is represented by the 
Duc de Brise and his Duchess—and in them and their chateau, 
and their history, M. France takes somewhat the same kind of 
interest as he takes in other antiquities that have had their day. 
They are dignified, but a little stupid; yet he prefers them to the 
hustling Jewish usurers and successful shopkeepers, before whom, 
apparently, they are destined to go down. We have the prefect 
who is coarse and vulgar and cunning, the senator, honoured leader 
of the democracy, till he is involved in a financial scandal, the pro- 
fessors, who are learned but unenlightened, and the average citizens, 
of narrow minds and petty interests. The men are gallant, and 
the most of the ladies have lovers. The picture, on the whole, is 
somewhat depressing. M. Bergeret, mditre de conférences in the 
Faculty of Letters in the University, is the chief figure in it. He 
has something of the philosophy of the Abbé Coignard, from 
whom, however, he differs widely in character. The abbé is a 
debauchee, and fundamentally a Bohemian ; the professor is sober, 
domestic, and respectable. The abbé is happy in his ragged 
soutane and his freedom; the professor is unhappy in his home, 
in his wife, in his work, and in his circumstances; the abbé wins 
the hearts of all by his open-hearted and agreeable manners; the 
professor, though he loves the commerce of his fellows, is un- 
popular, as all people are who deal much in irony and veiled 
sarcasms. “By the very fact that he shought, he was a being 
strange, disquieting, and suspect to all.” Madame Bergeret echoes 
the general opinion when she says to her husband: “I do not 
understand you, Lucien. You laugh at what is not laughable, and 
one never knows whether you are joking or in earnest. There is 
Ro conversation possible with you.” Worst of all, M. Bergeret has 
at times a desolating sense of the futility of himself, and his work. 
He had the misfortune, we are told, of being intelligent enough to 
recognise his own mediocrity. 

A philosopher of this temper would naturally find materials 
for comment in the society just described. Like Socrates, he was 
the gadfly of his city, and he used the same kind of ironic question 
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that brought the sage of Athens to the hemlock cup. The dia- 
logues in which he took part are delightful to us, the bystanders, 
but must have been very irritating to the other parties. “The 
auditors,” we are told, after he had delivered a characteristic obser- 
vation, “turned from him with a vague sentiment of inquietude and 
reprobation,” and this is the general attitude of his fellow citizens 
towards him. Nevertheless, he was at bottom peaceable, tender- 
hearted, and humane. For want of a human object he poured out 
the tenderness of his heart on Riquet, the dog whom he had 
adopted. Riquet is described with an insight and an affection that 
are altogether delightful ; he will go down to posterity as a worthy 
companion of Dr. John Brown’s “Rab,” and Maeterlinck’s 
“ Pelleas,” the bull-dog. And one may well remember that, how- 
ever absurd and inhuman men and women of the world appear to 
Anatole France, he has always an unspoiled corner in his heart for 
children, dogs, and the simple and innocent in soul. 

M. Bergeret’s philosophy, though not quite so clearly defined 
as that of the Abbé Coignard, rests on the same basis. “From 
all times,” he says, “men have been méchants and cruel, and have 
always taken pleasure in tormenting the unfortunate.” And he 
adds that whereas formerly they acted from a pure sentiment of 
hate and vengeance, they act now in the interests of morals. Men 
are vermin on the rotten surface of the earth; and M. Bergeret 
could not contemplate the stars with any pleasure if he thought an 
ignoble life like ours was to be found in them; the supposition 
would be intolerable. Nor has he any great hope of the ameliora- 
tion of human nature. “Truth,” he observes, in reply to one who 
echoed the prevailing sentiment on the matter, “is in most cases 
exposed to perish obscurely under contempt or insult. It has, as 
compared with error, a character of inferiority, which condemns it 
to disappear.” If pity is less apparent in his attitude towards 
men than in that of the abbé, the reason is no doubt that he was 
brought more into contact with the class which does not appear 
to need pity. Those about him were the relatively successful. He 
was inclined to accept the institutions of the present, because what- 
ever might be their origin men had become used to them, and a 
change might be for the worse. So we are told ° he was irreligious 
with decency and good taste”; and though the Republic, in his 
opinion, was by no means a glorious government, he was tolerably 
content with it, because it left its own citizens and the rest of 
Europe in peace. 

It must be confessed, however, that philosophers, like other 
people, find their theories much affected by personal considerations 
that ought to be irrelevant. “It is true,” we are told, “that M. 
Bergeret despised honours ; but he felt that it would have been a 
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finer thing to despise them while receiving them.” M. Bergeret 
got rid of his wife, and was transferred from the provincial town 
in which he languished to the finer atmosphere of Paris. He was 
promoted to a chair in the Sorbonne. After these changes, he 
sheds much of his bitterness, and takes a decidedly hopeful view 
of the world. Besides, the Dreyfus case occurred to change the 
current of his thoughts. Posterity will, no doubt, marvel why an 
essentially simple matter, the question namely whether a military 
court of justice had, or had not, given a wrong verdict, should have 
convulsed France for years, and should almost have brought about 
a revolution. In fact, however, the Affaire was the battle-ground 
of all the opposing factions in French politics—clerical and anti- 
clerical, military and anti-military, republican and monarchial, pro- 
gressive and reactionary. The defenders of what may be called 
the official view offered an irresistible target to the satirist. In- 
deed, they made anything but selection on his part unnecessary ; 
for their published writings and speeches contain absurdities be- 
yond anything the least scrupulous satirist could invent. M. 
Bergeret was a revisionist, like his creator, and had his windows 
broken in consequence. He is assailed with arguments like this, 
which is no doubt a transcript of what was uttered by thousands 
of lips in the hearing of Anatole France. “I am a patriot and a 
republican. Whether Dreyfus is innocent or not I do not know. 
I do not wish to know, it is not my affair. He may be innocent. 
But certainly the Dreyfusards are guilty. In substituting their 
personal opinion for a decision of republican justice they have 
committed an enormous impertinence.” There was some honest 
bewilderment over the case, but not in the minds of the more re- 
flecting. M. Worms-Clavelin is a type of the latter. “Convinced,” 
we are told, “since the judgment of 1894, that Dreyfus was inno- 
cent, he made no mystery of this conviction after dinner, while 
smoking his cigar, and the Nationalists whose cause he served had 
grounds for counting on his loyal support, which did not depend 
on a personal sentiment.” 

The Affaire, then, on one side, revealed “the moral evil with 
which our fine society is infected, as the vaccine of Koch reveals 
in an organism the lesions of tuberculosis.” But, on the other 
hand, it brought to light, in the same society, unsuspected heroism 
and self-sacrifice. If it produced Esterhazy and Henry, it produced 
also Zola and Picquart. It is the consciousness that humanity has 
not been found deaf to high calls to duty that seems to inspirit M. 
Bergeret. In his last utterances he appears as a sentimental 
Socialist, and a cautious optimist. He has faith in the ultimate 
triumph of justice, and in the slow progress of brotherhood and 
sympathy among men. “ Joutes ces ferailles,’ he said, “fall be- 
fore a just idea.” 
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The series of sketches of “Contemporary History was fol- 
lowed by a work which is in part a reversion to an earlier style. 
This is “ The Life of Jeanne d’Arc,” already referred to. It is M. 
France’s longest and most elaborate work, and is the fruit of years 
of study and research. It was probably intended by the author 
to be his magnum opus; if so, it has met with the fate of many 
another magnum opus, which readers have passed by for the less 
studied creations of its author. It is M. France’s object to show 
Jeanne in the atmosphere of her time, and that not by cursory 
extracts from ancient chroniclers, but by reproducing their whole 
manner of thinking. This is a most difficult task for an historian, 
and Anatole France has been singularly successful in it. There 
is an illuminating passage on the matter, in the preface. “It 
seems,” he says, “that the souls of men were then bathed in a - 
half-light, in which nothing appeared distinct. Thought, like 
language, was strangely puerile. One cannot go deep into that 
dark age without believing oneself among children. In the course 
of interminable wars, misery and ignorance had impoverished 
man’s mind, and reduced him to an extreme moral tenuity. One 
of the most arresting characteristics of these small intelligences is 
stability ; they are incapable of attention; they retain nothing. 
One cannot read the writings of the time without noticing this 
almost universal infirmity.” Unfortunately, Anatole France also 
treats Jeanne from the point of view of the modern sceptic and 
pathologist. Now, either of his methods is good, but the com- 
bination of them is unsatisfactory. The chronicler and the scien- 
tist do not agree; the analyst and the annalist tread on each 
other’s toes. “By the intercession of St. Quentin,” says M. France 
somewhere, “ Jeanne, and probably with the aid of Collet de Vienne, 
the King’s messenger, found a lodging in the town.” Now this 
irony would be admirable in the mouth of M. Bergeret, but coming 
from the pen of the historian it jars. And the whole book is 
written in the spirit of this sentence. The author was accused by 
those who were jealous of the honour of the maid of misquoting 
and misreading his authorities. When experts differ, the layman 
must hold his tongue. But those accusations, even if justified, 
would have had little effect on those readers (the vast majority) 
who come to an historical work for amusement. They care no- 
thing about authorities. It is the literary defect, and that alone, 
which accounts for the comparative failure of the book. 

Even a philosopher is liable to restiveness under criticism ; 
and Anatole France shows his irritation with his critics in the 
introduction to “ The Isle of the Penguins,” which, in one of its 
aspects, is a continuation of the Contemporary History series. He 


will give them a history suitable to their understandings. Ac- 
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cordingly, we are introduced to Saint-Maél, who is carried through 
the craft of the devil to an island in the North Sea. This island 
is peopled by penguins; but they are of so grave and decent ex- 
terior, and listen to his sermon so devoutly, that the saint, who is 
short-sighted, thinks they are men, and believing that they are 
touched by divine grace, baptises them. This action causes great 
perplexity i in Heaven, when it is necessary to decide whether the 
baptism is effective for the usual purposes. However, since in 
theology the form always prevails over the spirit, it is resolved 
that the penguins, though not of Adam’s race, are admitted to the 
benefits of redemption. These penguins are the ancestors of 
modern Frenchmen, and their evolution is traced with close atten- 
tion, and an unholy delight. We have lights upon the origin of 
property, of marriage, and of other institutions of civilisation. The 
Dreyfus case again engages M. France, and the final struggles of 
the General Staff are sympathetically rendered. “I am to testify, 
am 1?” says a general in the witness box. “Very well. Merde!” 
(he addresses the accused) “that is my testimony.” All these mat- 
ters are treated with the old wit and irony, and also with a farcical 
humour, a kind of rollicking fun, that are foreign to the author’s 
earlier style. Here his development has followed an order the 
reverse of that of other humorists. 

Beneath its whimsical exaggerations, “ The Isle of the Pen- 
guins ” is one of the most destructive criticisms of civilisation ever 
written. Art, morals, religion, and government alike, emerge in an 
exceedingly tattered condition from Anatole France’s hands. He 
had been inclined, as we saw, towards Socialism and the Socialists, 
but now we see that Socialists, when they attain to power, are as 
bad as any other party. He has even abandoned the faith in the 
slow progress of humanity, held by M. Bergeret in his last phase. 
The movement of humanity is one that returns in an evil circle 
to the spot from which it started. “The Isle of the Penguins” 
shows us society ending in a cataclysm, brought about by revolu- 
tionary forces, and we may understand that the whole wearisome 
process is to begin again, and to end in the same way. The 
criticism of M. France is purely destructive. There is no remedy, 
hardly even a palliation, suggested for human ills. The gloomy 
picture is completed by “La Chemise.” In this book the king 
falls ill, and the physicians say that he can only be cured by wear- 
ing the shirt of a happy man. His ills may appear to be imaginary ; 
but as we are informed, “there are no imaginary evils; all evils 
are real as soon as one experiences them, and the dream of pain 
is a real pain.” Two of his councillors start on the quest for a 
happy man, and interrogate all sorts and conditions of men who 
have attained to wealth, honour, fame, knowledge, and power. 
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None can really be called happy, and when the happy man is found 
at last, he is shown to have no shirt. It is a sermon—not, how- 
ever, a doleful, but rather a hilarious sermon—on the vanity of 
human wishes. , With those books written when the inspiration of 
the Affaire was spent, must be read, “ The Garden of Epicurus, 
written before there was an Affaire, shortly after “ The Opinions 
the Abbé Jerome Coignard.” This is the Biole of the modern 
sceptic and pessimist. Faith in a divine providence is dead; but 
faith, however absurd, is the only thing that makes moral and 
physical evil supportable. ‘We could bear our sufferings if we 
could conceive an order and economy in them. It is in our abso- 
lute ignorance of their and our raison @étre that the root of our 
disgust with life lies. In a world where the light of faith is es- 
tinguished, evil and pain lose their significance, and appear no 
longer anything but odious pleasantries. Now science, which has 
changed our conception of the universe, and has slain faith, does 
not compensate us for the lost illusions of faith, She has no 
comfort to offer us. One the whole, it would seem that in Anatole 
France’s opinion, the only thing a wise man can do is to retire 
from the noisy world into an epicurean garden of gentle, sensual 
gratification, and meditation. But even here a doubt intrudes. It 
is questionable if Nature will permit such a retirement. If we live 
we must act; and even to die, we are told, is “to accomplish an 
act of incalculable possibilities.” 

If it is asked why so gloomy a prophet has so large a following 
in modern thought, the reply, no doubt, is that a philosophy of 
negation has attractions for the ordinary man, since it relieves him 
of the trouble of moral effort. Many men, however, who are not 
ordinary in the sense implied, go a long way with Anatole France. 
They would say, however, that his premises do not support his 
conclusions ; and that it is often possible to refute him out of his 
own mouth. For instance, it is demonstrable that the France de- 
scribed in “The Life of Jeanne d’Arc,” was in every respect a 
much worse place for a quiet man than the France of to-day. The 
indignation aroused by the unjust condemnation of Dreyfus is a 
sign of increasing moral sensibility, since injustices much greater 
have been accepted in not very remote days as the ordinary inci- 
dents of political life. And it must be remembered that, in the 
Dreyfus case, the revisionists were virtually successful. 

There is progress then, moral and material, and M. France at 
times admits it. But the explanation of his popularity lies deeper. 
We value a man in literature, as in life, not for the opinions he 
expresses, but for himself—for the impression that his whole per- 
sonality makes on us. If he is bitter and narrow—above all, if he 
shows a weary and dulled spirit—no professed optimism or ortho- 
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doxy will save him. On the other hand, if he is kindly and sym- 
pathetic, if he reflects the infinite variety and freshness of life, he 
may profess what doctrines he pleases. Now Anatole France is 
rarely bitter, he is never dull, and his wit and humour are un- 
flagging. His outlook on life may seem depressing: but it is 
always interested, always eager, and, as it were, youthful. If one 
may suggest comparisons, Leopardi, who is no more decidedly a 
pessimist, is monotonous, and Thackeray, who is much less a cynic, 
shows, at least in his later works, a certain weariness and lack of 
freshness. Finally, no one who reads Anatole France can fail to 
fall under the charm of his style. It has in the highest degree 
the traditional Gallic qualities of clearness, purity, and reticence. 
In its malicious simplicity it is an admirable vehicle for his mordant 
wit and irony, but it lends itself to tenderness also, and it can even 
soar to high flights of eloquence. It is without preciousness, and 
has none of the quasi-scientific precision affected by the Goncourts 
and Zola. It is, in a word, Fretch of the old régime, adapted to 
modern uses. It is classical in the true sense; and it may be 
expected to carry down to a tolerably remote posterity even a 
philosephy as heavily weghted as that of its master. 


WALTER HoGc. 





RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


“IT is true,” as Bacon says, “that a little Philosophy inclineth 
Man’s Minde to Atheisme; But depth in Philosophy bringetk 
Men’s Mindes about to Religion.” The religious difficulties that 
perplex every young student of science seem far greater than 
they really are, because the clergy are usually totally ignorant of 
the real nature of the difficulties, and have not had the requisite 
scientific training to enable them to realise what are the only 
premises that the scientist will accept. Hence, an argument or a 
discussion with the most expert theologian may be quite futile; 
indeed, it is sure to be so, unless the theologian starts from premises 
that are accepted by the disputant. Too often the young man 
concludes, and, indeed, with some reason, that if no more can be 
said for the cause of religion than what he has just heard, he is 
fully justified in his agnosticism. 

Both belief and unbelief may be of a religious or of an irre- 
ligious nature. The quality of belief or unbelief is what really 
matters, that is the temper in which the subject is approached, 
whether it be flippant or serious. It is essential that all ideas 
and arguments on this subject should be clear, and not slipshod, 
and that the conclusions should be scientific and unprejudiced, and 
finally that reverence be paid to beliefs that the disputant cannot 
share. 

Any failing in one of these essentials is a sin of unbelief, or of 
belief, as the case may be. 

All philosophy aims at being monistic, i¢., it aims at unifica- 
tion. If one contented oneself with permanent antinomy—a uni- 
verse compounded of two or more irreconcilable and disconnected 
agencies—-it would be tantamount to throwing up one’s brief as a 
philosopher, and taking refuge in a kind of permanent Manichzism, 
which experience has shown to be an entirely untenable and ulti- 
mately an unthinkable position: 

Monism attempts to formulate the essential simplicity and one- 
ness of all the apparent diversity of sensual impression and con- 
sciousness—to exhibit the whole of phenomena, both objective 
and subjective, as modes of manifestation of one fundamental 
reality. There are several brands of Monism. 
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(1) The hypothesis that everything is an aspect of some un- 
known absolute existence, which itself, in its real nature, is ‘ar 
beyond our apprehension or conception. 

(2) The fundamental reality is consciousness or mind, i.¢., it is 
psychical ; the material world has only the reality appropriate te 
a consistent set of ideas. Berkeley, Hegel, William James, and 
solipsists, such as Mach and Karl Pearson.! 

(3) Mind, thought, consciousness, are all by-products, epiphe- 
nomena, of one fundamental, all-embracing reality, which some call 
matter, some energy, and some substance (Tyndall, Heckel.) This 
may be called the materialistic view. This description of Monism 
I have practically drawn from Sir Oliver Lodge’s “Life and 
Matter.” 

As an illustration of a sound philosophical point of view, we 
may take Karl Pearson’s example of a blackboard. From sight 
he gets an impression of size, shape, and colour; he infers that 
it is hard, heavy, and that it has certain other properties that he 
associates with wood and paint. These inferences he adds to his 
sight impressions, and these he contributes from his past experi- 
ence, and puts into the object—the blackboard. Hence, Lloyd 
Morgan’s term construct for the external object. 

The reality of a thing depends upon the possibility of its 
occurring in whole, or in part, as a group of immediate sense 
impressions. 

A concept, to have scientific validity, must be self-consisteat, 
and deducible from the perceptions of the normal human being. 

For example, a centaur—a man-horse—is not a self-consistent 
idea. 

A concept, that for one individual may be perfectly self- 
consistent, has no scientific validity if that mind be abnormal ; for 
instance, the concept of a colour-blind person that strawberries 
and their leaves are of the same colour is invalid, as his perceptive 
faculty is abnormal. 

A concept does not cease to be valid because it has not been 
deduced by the majority of normal individuals. Certain requisites 
are necessary, such as training in proper methods of investigation, 
and being placed in the right circumstances for observation. 

An event may have occurred in the presence of a limited 
number of observers: that it cannot recur, and that it is out of 
accord with our customary experiences are not in themselves suff- 
cient grounds for disregarding the evidence scientifically. The 
question, however, may be reasonably asked, were their perceptive 
faculties normal on that occasion, and were their concepts justified 
by their perceptions ? 

I, pte Sein Oat the existence of anything outside the individual’s owa 
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The above principles that have been laid down by Karl Pear- 
son will, I think, be accepted by every student of science. 

The views of religion may be divided into two main divisions 
—(i) that it is worthy of credence ; (2) that it is due to a psycho- 
logical error. The sceptical view is that religion is no more than a 
subjective error on our part, which can be explained by reference 
to the natural history of the soul. But it must be remembered 
that the history of how an idea or conviction grows up within us 
can never by itself be an adequate criterion of its truth or its 
falsehood. 

If religion is worthy of credence, it will be admitted, I think, 
that some of its tenets may be discovered by the reason, and that 
some require an external or an internal revelation. Philosophy 
must be called in to show how the truth so revealed is connected 
with our conception of the world, and with our needs and duties. 

I propose to indicate the way in which some of my intellectual 
difficulties have been overcome in the hope that the trend of my 
thought may be of interest, while the fallacies of some of the com- 
mon “evidences” are pointed out. I wish to acknowledge my 
great indebtedness to Lotze in all that follows. I shall confine 
myself, at first, to the fundamental notion of a deity, which is 
always of great difficulty to a young student of science. 

It is commonly said that religious faith does not differ essen- 
tially from the faith that is required in the acceptance of the 
axiom of science, or of those moral principles that rule our daily 
life. 

But the immediate acceptance of the axioms of science is 
quite different from what religion means by faith. The axioms of 
science are general judgments, and are hypothetical, they do not 
affirm that anything is, or that anything has happened, but they 
only assert that if something were to happen, it must necessarily 
correspond with certain conditions. 

The first principles of religion (from which we must exclude 
moral principles) are dogmatic statements, which assert the reality 
of particular facts, such as the existence of God, the creation of 
the world, etc. The universal laws of science express the essence 
of reason, they are the ways in which reason, from its nature, must 
operate. It must, therefore, regard them as the ultimate truth. 

Religious assent, however, has to do with particular facts which 
have nothing to do with the intrinsic nature of the individual 
spirit. It must, therefore, justify itself on other grounds, for it is 
not comparable to the certainty which, on evidence, we mpeee on 
the first principles of science. 

Religious faith grows out of primitive feelings more akin to 
first impressions of sense than to rationalized experience and scien- 
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tific laws. A sense impression, say that of sight, can neither be called 
in question, nor confirmed, it ranks as an immediate and convinc- 
ing reality. Similarly, perceptions of religion, when they exist, 
must be recognised like the sense impressions as immediate and 
convincing realities. They are, at first, only emotions of the mind, 
attitudes of longing, devotion, or enthusiasm, the reality of which 
cannot be doubted, but by themselves they do not represent faith, 
and only do so when our reason has connected them with our 
theory of the universe, and when it has proved that these inward 
emotions can only be comprehended on the assumption of certain 
facts. In the same way sensuous perceptions are at first only’ sub- 
jective emotions of our own selves, they only become statements 
of an outward reality and of things and their properties, when 
they have been combined and compared with each other by our 
reason. 

This primitive feeling is the faith with which and through 
which we believe, fides gua creditur, in the truth of a super- 
sensuous agency. Our intelligence is driven to furnish a supple- 
ment to its views of the world of experience in the shape of an 
assumption of a supersensudus world (Lotze). 


EXISTENCE OF GOD. 

There is no definition of God on which to form a basis of the 
proof of His existence ; further, it cannot be proved from premises 
as if it were a necessary consequence of them, for no premises 
could be allowed to be true anterior to the highest of all premises. 
All so-called proofs are pleas put forward in justification of our 
faith, and of the particular way we feel that we must apprehend 
this highest principle. 

Many different forms of proof have been given, and most of 
them found favour in the early Church; none, however, of these 
early proofs have the least cogency. We may instance Anselm’s 
proof as a type of the form of proof that was prevalent in early 
times. Jd guo majus cogitari nequit. Anselm said that this, 
when thought of as real, will be something greater when thought 
of as unreal. 

The attempts to prove the thesis at the present day generally 
take either of these two forms, which we may call—(1) the moral 
proof; and (2) the teleological proof. (1) The moral proof from 
the badness of the world to a good God. That, as in this world 
there is such a want of proportion of reward to merit, there must 
be a supreme ethical Principle which is able to bring about such a 
proportion. This is no proof for the sceptic, for if there be no 
God, He may have every reason for wishing that the world were 
otherwise, but that does not make it mecessary for it to be other- 
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wise. The world, however revolting it may appear to him, does 
not cease to be real on that account. 


2. THE TELEOLOGICAL PROOF. 


The world exhibits design, therefore there must be an all-wise 
Designer. This is the argument that is usually given to the op- 
timist, whereas the pessimist is usually treated with the previous 
reasoning. The objections to the teleological argument are 
obvious. 

We observe that material objects and theiz movements so 
agree among themselves, that if we term what results as their end, 
there is adaptation to this end. Why should we regard this result 
as the product of a Designer? Why not regard it simply as the 
necessary outcome of the conditions? The inference that the 
world is due to the action of a designing Principle could only be 
shown to be probable, if we found that external adaptation per- 
vaded the whole world. But not only is our knowledge very 
limited, but the many evils that we actually do Know—forms of 
sickness and decay, the numerous cases in which things destroy 
each other—militate against such a view. The scientific view 
appears more correct, that in the course of nature (without the 
working of any design) a great number of forms were produced 
which were ill-adjusted, and that those which had the good luck 
to be well adjusted have alone survived, and so appear to have 
been designedly chosen out of a number of possible ones. But 
observation shows that Nature still produces what is full of flaws, 
as well as what is fitted to its end; indeed, this seems the most 
natural way of regarding the birth of monstrosities and the preval- 
ence of forms of disease. 

Indeed, the world is not such a harmonious whole as to justify 
us in arguing from its harmony supreme wisdom on the part of 
the Creator. As Lotze has pointed out, the argument from design 
rests on “the strange belief that what is without purpose, perverse 
and irrational, has a better title in itself to exist, or is more likely 
to be real than what is not so.” 


LOTZE’s COSMOLOGICAL PROOF. 

In contradistinction to these futile arguments let us consider 
Lotze’s Cosmological Proof. The teleological proof failed because 
its premise could not be shown to be true over a sufficiently wide 
area. Instead of starting from purposive action Lotze starts from 
bare action on the part of things. Clearly things act upon one 
another. 

Science describes universal laws of Nature, which are all hypo- 
thetical judgments of the following shape. 
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If two elements, A and B, meet in a relation C, then a change 
must take place, according to which A becomes a, B becomes 4, 
and C becomes ¢. Before such changes can take place, the final 
elements and their mutual relation must be capable of being re- 
garded as kinds of A, B and C. There must ve some point of 
similarity between all the elements which make up a coherent 
world, outside of which no part falls, and on which no part is 
entirely without effect. These elements cannot, therefore, exist 
each of them without any reference to the rest. In no other way 
is it possible that, in every case in which two elements meet in a 
definite relation, a perfectly definite result should follow to the ex- 
clusion of any other—this is pre-supposed by every scientific view 
of the world. If two elements were wholly dissimilar a uniform 
connection of events would be impossible. This is the condition 
which all things must fulfil in order to be able to follow any law 
at all. 

Let us take a simple illustration ; it is observed, say, that one 
billiard ball is rolling on a table until it meets another billiard ball 
at rest, when the first billiard ball stops and the second moves on. 
How can the state of motion pass from the first ball to the second 
ball? It is an old principle of metaphysics that a state cannot be 
separated from that of which it is a state. How, then, can a state 
of motion be hovering even for a moment between the two balls, 
being meanwhile a state of nothing, until it settles down into a 
state of motion of the second ball? 

The essential difficulty of clearly understanding this behaviour 
of the billiard balls is generally veiled by the mathematical treat- 
ment of the subject, for, on writing down the equations of motion 
of the billiard balls, we are really tackling the problem under the 
limitations of mass, space and time, 7.2, of postulates that are 
essentially unreal or merely concepts that we have created. The 
view of the world ordinarily taken by natural science involves a 
contradiction, because it puts side by side two incompatible pro- 
positions :—(1) that there is a multitude of original things which 
have nothing to do with one another; (2) that these things have 
such a concern in one another that each one of them adjusts it- 
self to the rest. How can we justify this sympathy between 
things which cannot be explained by a passage of anything between 
them ? 

We can only do so by giving up our preconceived idea that 
the things are many and self-existent, and in its place adopting the 
view that there is a single truly existent Being B; this B being 
the ground and basis of all the individual: beings, billiard balls an¢ 
everything. 
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Then we may say that, although the concrete nature of B is 
entirely unknown, yet it may be taken for granted that along with 
its unity it has a tendency to maintain itself, of such a kind that a 
change (e.g. motion) cannot anywhere (e.g. in a billiard ball) occur 
without occasioning the entire being B to produce a second com- 
pensating event. In the illustration given, the motion of the first 
ball is from the outset a state of the substratum B, and needs no 
mediation to become so, and this B being at the same time the 
second ball, does not need to go out of itself in order to produce 
the change in the second ball. 

This absolute, this supersensuous substratum, must be re- 
garded as an ultimate fact in order to understand the world, but it 
is one that cannot be explained by its own consequences. This 
reasoning affords us a basis for our certitude that the principle 
which religion sets at the apex must before all things satisfy this 
requirement of absolute unity. 

The above is a resumé of Lotze’s view, which, to my mind, is 
thoroughly satisfactory. It will be noticed that scientists have for 
many years insisted on the reality of a supersensuous substratum, 
that they call ether, which pervades everything ; this concept was 
found to be absolutely necessary in order to understand the pro- 
blem of “action at a distance,” and the problems of light and elec- 
tricity. When we endeavour to explain its nature by its own con- 
sequences we meet with nothing but confusion, as Lotze had 
practically predicted. One school regarded it as imponderable, 
frictionless to bodies moving in it, and yet more rigid than steel in 
order to account for the vibrations of light to be transmitted 
through it, and now Sir J. J. Thomson tells us that the ether, at 
any rate in the immediate neighbourhood of a corpuscle, must be 
2,00c million times denser than that of lead! For myself I regard 
the ether as not material at all, but as one aspect of the immanent 
God. The whole notion of matter is a construct of our minds, 
and although it is an extremely useful notion when dealing with 
dynamical problems, it must be laid aside when we are considering 
the philosophy of fundamentals, just as it is usual and convenient 
for many purposes to regard the earth as fixed, and the sun as 
revolving round it, but when we are considering the universe from 
an astronomical point of view we find that this simple idea is 
erroneous, and we must consider that the earth is revolving round 
the sun. 


MATERIALISM. 


The tendency of all elementary study of science is to favour 
the materialistic view—that the only reality is sensuous matter, and 
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that, therefore, such an expression as a “ supersensuous reality ” 1s 
a self-contradicting expression. But clearly matter is never in it- 
self the object of a sensuous intuition, it is a construct—conceived 
by our reason, and added in thought to the manifold variety of 
sensuous appearances. Materialism really admits this, for all the 
properties by which it characterizes matter (¢.g. spatial dimensions, 
resistance, e¢c.), indicate merely how matter conducts itself with 
reference to something else which is like it, but they never indicate 
wirat it is in itself. It is true that an accurate and extensive know- 
ledge of the forms and laws of matter has been obtained, but this 
is only knowledge adout the thing, not a knowledge of the thing. 
We cannot, in the least, say what the thing in itself is, all that we 
know about it is that it is wholly unchangeable, and without any 
inner life, and yet at the same time a point of departure for all 
kinds of effects. A truly real element must fulfil the requirement 
of remaining itself, at the same time that its states and conditions 
alter. Spirit alone does this, it alone is a unity, and has identity in 
spite of its changing states, as we know from the example of our 
own consciousness, for it feels the changing states, but only allows 
them to rank as states of itself, and refers them to its identical 
core of being. The properties of matter are mental constructs, 
é.g., space cannot be thought of as a really existent sort of three 
dimensional blackboard, it is a construct of our minds—in fact, 2s 
Lotze says, space is in us, not we in space. All thoughtful 
materialists must then be driven to idealism. 


THE ABSOLUTE IS A CONSCIOUS PERSON. 


We have conceded that the Absolute must be a Spirit. Now 
the only spirit that we have intimate acquaintance with is our own 
spirit ; it is true that in our own spiritual life there are unconscious 
states and processes, but it does not follow that these unconscious 
states ever occur, except in those beings who are by nature con- 
scious spirits. As we can form some idea how these unconscious 
states arise in our selves, it seems more reasonable to suppose that 
the Infinite Spirit is self-conscious at all times. It may be here 
advisable to say a few words on personality. The usual position 
taken is that the J can only be real in opposition to the mof-J, but 
that this position is unsound is easily seen from the following illus- 
tration: Take two lines going different ways, right and left, yet 
each line considered by itself has one specific direction, which it 
retains, whether we compare it with its neighbour or not. So the 
terms J and zof-I do not merely arise through the contrast, but 
each of them has an individuality of its own before ever the con- 
trast was made. Further, under the term zof-I are included all 
the inner states of the J as well as all the things assumed to be 
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external. Therefore, a spirit is a person as soon as ever it knows 
itself as a unity, in opposition to its states and ideas. Hence, a 
God may be infinite and personal without requiring us to assume 
a reality outside Him, limiting Him, but only the production in 
Him of a world of ideas to which He finds Himself in contrast. A 
God who is unlimited will have no unconscious states, i.¢., He will 
be the only perfect exemplar of a person. Dr. Illingworth gives 
as the three prerogatives of personality, the following faculties :— 
(1) Freewill; (2) reason; and (3) love. In God all these faculties 
are supremely realised, in man they are very limited. 

Before speaking about freewill, it is necessary just to touch 
on the problem of evil. Omnipotence does not mean power to do 
anything and everything. It does not mean power to do what is 
plainly contradictory and absurd. It cannot make the finite mind 
at the same time infinite. Now, perfection belongs to the infinite 
alone ; all that is “in part,” all that is finite must be imperfect. 
Imperfection being the condition of all finite existence, if the finite 
beings are sentient they must be liable to pain. If we are sensi- 
tive to pleasure, we must be sensitive to pain. If one could only 
have agreeable sensations, they would cease to be agreeable, for 
they would involve the most intolerable monotony and satiety. 

If free will is given us we must have the choice of acting 
wrongly as well as rightly. God could not at the same time have 
made us free to choose, and incapable of choosing wrongly. This 
would imply a self-contradiction. Clearly, if we had not freewill 
we should have been mere puppets, not “a little lower than the 
angels.” 

The difficulty about predestination may be formulated thus: 
If God knows our actions before they are done, how can those 
actions be free? The refutation is simple, and depends on the 
fact that time is the human mode in which objects are perceived ; 
or it may be said that we live in time. God, the J Am exists in 
an eternal now. To God all events are equally present, so al- 
though we cannot understand the difficulty, we can apprehend ‘t. 

Determinists, of course, say that the idea of free choice is an 
entire delusion, as when a juggler forces a certain card upon us ; but 
for that delusion to have been possible, choice at some time or other 
must have been a real experience. Our freedom is limited by 
heredity and environment, but that does not take away our free- 
dom wholly; if we, acting on others, can modify their natures, 
surely we have power to modify our own. The will is influenced 
by motives, but the man is free to a certain extent, to create or to 
select the motive that shall influence his will. Indeed, remorse is 
a sufficient disproof of all determinism. 
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MAN, THEN, HAS THE GERM OF FREEWILL. 


The popular criterion of freewill seems to be an arbitrary 
choice between two alternatives, a and 4. Unless they are both 
precisely equal acts of goodness or wisdom, no man of any growth 
in wisdom can exercise an arbitrary choice. The more wise he 
is, the less will he be able to do 4; if he vacillates it shows that he 
is either not wise or not moral. The ambiguity that is offered as 
the criterion of freewill is characteristic rather of the sinner than 
of the saint, If this idea were correct, the least free of will was 
Jesus Christ. 

Freewill is the power of so acting that my actions are really 
my own. Further, it is the capacity of making my very own the 
things that belong to the highest ideal of my nature, expending 
both it and myself by growing on into them ; it is not the capacity 
of transgressing and profaning my nature, so that I become more 
enslaved to the things that are the ruin of it. Man has freewill in 
this sense just in proportion as the Holy Spirit is in him. 
(Illingworth, 

One more quotation may be allowed: “The man who de- 
liberately goes about to surrender the dignity of his own selfhood 
to the mere sway of another; or the man who endeavours to sway 
by his judgment the selfhood of another—is really committing a 
sort of blasphemy against the majesty of the character of God.” 

I would refer the reader to Dr. Illingworth’s dissertation on 
the Trinity, and to his caution against regarding the three persons 
as three aspects of one God. Each person must have the three 
prerogatives of personality—freewill, wisdom, and love. The heat 
and light of flame are aspects of flame, but they cannot severally 
contemplate and love each other. We must unflinchingly assert a 
real mutuality involving on both sides personal capacities. 

The world is offering us on every side illustrations or parables 
of the difficult subject of the Trinity. I will just instance one or 
two. To the child the three dimensions of space, length, breadth, 
and thickness, may appeal, each of which can be transformed into 
one of the others by simply rotating the object round one of its 
axes, and yet the three form one solid. To the physiologist the 
three primary colour sensations may appeal, each giving the 
impression of light, and when combined giving the im- 
pression of white light; to the psychologist the three 
characteristics of human personality, yet these when com- 
bined form one personality. The student of physics has, perhaps, 
greater difficulties than others in assimilating the fundamental 
truths of theology, but for him there is a very apt and ready 
analogy. He has long been taught to recognize three fundamental 
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realities—ether, matter, and energy. Many regard matter as only 
a form or condition of ether (whether as vortex rings or ether 
squirts.) In other words the impalpable ether has become Incar- 
nate as matter, through which alone, energy (the third person) is 
revealed, and can be communicated, and this is the source of all 
the life and action in the world. 


A. S. PERCIVAL. 














1911. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION. 


IT is often asserted that those who advocate Prayer Book revision 
have been led to do so by the expectation that they will secure 
the alterations they themselves desire. No statement could be 
farther from the truth. It would be just as fair to say that those 
who support Tariff Reform do so with the idea of some private 
advantage. In both cases those who advocate reform have, rightly 
or wrongly, been led to do so by the opinion they have formed of 
existing circumstances. In neither was the possibility of any im- 
mediate change present to the minds of many a few years ago. In 
the ecclesiastical sphere, it was the issue of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline on June 21st, 1906 which 
first made men realise that the adaptation of the regulations of the 
Prayer Book, to the requirements of the present day, was both a 
possibility and a pressing necessity. We will turn to the Com- 
mission itself, presently; it may be well, before doing so, to con- 
sider the position to which it drew general attention. 


During the last 250 years, the Prayer Book has never been 
revised, and consequently many regard any revision as a rash and 
dangerous novelty. Yet, during the 120 years previous to 1661, 
the regulations for public worship had been authoritatively altered 
no less than four times, and the only reason why there has been no 
revision since is that during the greater part of the time the voice 
of Convocation was silenced, and the Church possessed no power 
of making, or even of suggesting, any change. But if the Church 
was compelled to stand still, the nation did not. The England of 
to-day is, in many respects, widely different from the England of 
Charles II. Accordingly, every society in the country, except the 
Church, has adjusted its regulations to meet the altered conditions 
of the age. The Church alone—to quote the words of the Royal 
Commission—“ has had to work under regulations fitted for a dif- 
ferent condition of things, without that power of self-adjustment 
which is inherent in the conception of a living Church, and is, as a 
matter of fact, possessed by the Established Church of Scotland.” 


The result was inevitable. The directions in the Prayer Book 
have become like an ill-fitting garment, which was originally made 
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for a smaller man, and has never been let-out to suit the present 
wearer. It is impossible, in the 20th century, for any clergyman, 
however punctilious, to obey regulations which were drawn up in 
the seventeenth. One result is that those who have already dis- 
regarded half-a-dozen rubrics, become a little careless about dis- 
obeying one or two more. They seem to think—to quote Mr. 
Athelstan Riley—that they might as well be hanged for a sheep 
as a lamb.. It is a curious feature of the present situation that 
many, who have acted on this suggestion, yet persuade themselves 
that they are strict observers of the regulations in the Prayer 
Book, because, while there are seven or eight rubrics they dis- 
regard, there are one or two on which they lay great stress—it may 
be (on the one side) the recitation of Daily Service, or (on the 
other) the use of the surplice only at all times of their ministra- 
tion. Another result is that it is almost impossible for the 
bishops to enforce any regulations at all. It is difficult for a bishop 
to censure Mr. A for disobeying one rubric, while he agrees that 
Mr, B is quite justified in disregarding another. There is no law 
to go by, except the bishop’s own idea of what the circumstances 
of the present day require. It may be readily imagined that the 
bishops are not even agreed which rubrics should be obeyed, and 
which disregarded. The Bishop of Chichester holds that the 
rubric directing thé recitation of the Quicunque Vult should be 
obeyed; the Bishdp of Chester considers that, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case, there is no rubric which can less 
justifiably claim to be enforced. One bishop declares that our 
present Prayer Book excludes evening Communions ; another, that 
under altered circumstances, they are permissible, and even desir- 
able. Several bishops maintain that the use of Eucharistic vest- 
ments is commanded in the Prayer Book, and is therefore the law 
of the Church; others point to the usage of the last 300 years, 
and would fain prevent their use altogether. It is not surprising 
that the bishops find it increasingly difficult to secure obedience. 
Their difficulties are increased by the fact that it is as impossible 
for them as for their clergy to obey all the directions of the Prayer 
Book. It makes it all the harder for the bishop to censure a clergy- 
man for making some unauthorised insertion in the service, when 
- he remembers that at the last Confirmation held in the Church he 
himself inserted an address to the candidates. 

It is not to be wondered at that, in the words of the Royal 
Commission, “the law relating to the conduct of Divine Service is 
nowhere exactly observed.” Yet the clergy have only obtained 
their present benefices by solemnly promising they would “ use the 
form in the said Book prescribed, and none other.” One argument 
for Prayer Book revision is that such alterations should be made 
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that the clergy, who are compelled to make this promise, should be 
enabled to keep it. Indeed, a large and influential section, particu- 
larly numerous among the laity, have always held that the clergy 
are bound to obey the laws of the Church. In recent years Church 
Discipline Bills have frequently been introduced into the House of 
Commons. Such Bills were made the subject of debate in 1899, 
1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903. In 1899, the Bill was only thrown out 
after a prolonged debate, because the following amendment was 
moved on behalf of the Government. “That this House, while 
not prepared to accept a measure which . . . ignores the authority 
of the bishops in maintaining the discipline of the Church, is of 
opinion that, if the efforts now being made by the Archbishop and 
bishops to secure the due obedience of the clergy are not speedily 
effectual, further legislation will be required to maintain the ob- 
servance of the existing laws of Church and Realm.” In 1903 the 
Bill was moved by so loyal and devoted a Churchman as Sir A. 
Cripps, K.C. Proceedings in Parliament necessarily ceased with 
the appointment of the Royal Commission in 1904. The cessa- 
tion can, however, only be regarded as temporary, for the Report 
of the Commission not only justifies, but requires, some action to 
be taken. Moreover, it can not be expected that a Liberal 
Government, which contains so many advocates of Disestablish- 
ment, will show itself more complaisant than the Unionist Govern- 
ment, which preceded it. Indeed, there are already indications 
that any undue delay on the part of the Church will lead to the 
proposal of even more drastic measures of reform. 


The issue of the Report of the Royal Commission on Eccle- 
siastical Discipline marked one of the crises in the history of the 
Church of England. The personnel of the Commission was such 
that its decisions demanded careful and respectful consideration. 
It comprised the Archbishop of Canterbury and the present Bishops 
of Oxford, Gloucester, Sodor and Man; such lawyers as Lord 
Alverstone, Sir E. G. Clarke, and Sir L. T. Dibdin; such Church 
laymen as Lord Northampton, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Sir J. H. 
Kennaway, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. J. G. Talbot, Mr. G. W. Prothero, 
and Mr. G. Harwood. It included every school of Church opinion 
—High, Evangelical, and Broad. When, therefore, it was found 
that the Commissioners were unanimous in their recommendations, 
it at once became probable that their suggestions would commend 
themselves to a large number of Church people. 


This probability was increased by the absolute fairness and 
impartiality of the report. (1) It was carefully based on undis- 
puted facts. “In every case we caused a copy of the evidence . . . 
to be sent forthwith to the incumbent, and invited any observa- 
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tion he might desire to offer, orally, or in writing, with regard to 
the accuracy of the statements made. ... The evidence, which 
stands admitted, or unchallenged, is sufficient to enable us to dis- 
charge the duty entrusted to us; and it is on this evidence that 
our report is based.” 


(2) It treated ali ranks and classes of clergy alike: “There 
cannot, in our opinion, be any doubt that the Acts of Uniformity 
bind bishops as well as other clergymen; and that the law does 
not recognise any right in a bishop to over-ride the provisions as 
to services, rites, and ceremonies contained in those Acts.” 


(3) It acknowledged with great candour that disregard of the 
directions of the Prayer Book was not confined to any section of 
the Church: “The law relating to the conduct of Divine Service, 
and of the ornaments of Churches is, in our belief, nowhere exactly 
observed.” 


(4) It frankly admitted that the clergy were not entirely to 
blame for this state of things: “The law of public worship in the 
Church of England is too narrow for the religious life of the pre- 
sent generation. It needlessly condemns much which a great sec- 
tion of Church people, including many of her most devoted mem- 
bers, value. . . . With an adequate power of self-adjustment, we 
might reasonably expect that revision of the strict letter of the law 
would be undertaken, with such due regard for the living mind of 
the Church as would secure the obedience of many, now dissatis- 
fied, who desire to be loyal.” 


The Commissioners were careful to be strictly fair to those 
who, almost from necessity, disregard the directions of the Prayer 
Book. At the same time they pointed out, with unflinching can- 
dour, how serious the present state of anarchy is. No statement 
could well be severer than their declaration that it is “not only an 
offence against public order, but also a scandal to religion, and a 
cause of weakness to the Church of England.” Accordingly, it is 
essential that it should be made to cease: “It is important that 
the law should be reformed, that it should admit of reasonable 
elasticity, and that the means of enforcing it should be improved ; 
but, above all, it is necessary that it should be obeyed. . . . It is 
not our duty to assign responsibility for the past; we have indi- 
cated our opinion that it lies in large measure with the law itself. 
But with regard to the future, we desire to state with distinctness 
our conviction that, if it should be thought well to adopt the recom- 
mendations we make in this report, one essential condition of their 
successful operation will be, that obedience to the law so altered 
shall be required, and, if necessary, enforced by those who bear 
rule in the Church of England.” 
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Now, this brings us at once to the critical point in the pro- 
cedure of the Commission. If the regulations of the Church are 
to be altered, by whom is this to be done? The answer of 
the Commission was unanimous and unhesitating: “By the 
Church herself.” It would be difficult to over-estimate the import- 
ance of this decision. Indeed, it marked almost a turning point in 
the history of the relations of Church and State. 

Hitherto, the State had been opposed to granting the 
Church any increased power of self-government. It was 
an altogether new departure, at least in modern times, when a 
Royal Commission unanimously recommendea that the task of 
adapting her rules for worship to present conditions should be en- 
trusted to the Church herself. The recommendation is so import- 
ant that it deserves to be quoted in full: “Letters of business 
should be issued to the Convocations with instructions: (a) to 
consider the preparation of a new rubric regulating the ornaments 
(that is to say, the vesture) of the minister of the Church, at the 
times of their ministrations, with a view to its enactment by Par- 
liament ; and (4) to frame, with a view to their enactment by Par- 
liament, such modifications in the existing law relating to the con- 
duct of Divine Service, and to the ornaments and fittings of churches 
as may tend to secure the greater elasticity which a reasonable 
recognition of the comprehensiveness of the Church of England, 
and of its present needs, seem to demand. It would be most 
desirable, for the early dealing with these important questions, that 
the Convocations should sit together, and we assume that they 
would take counsel with the Houses of Laymen.” 

Accordingly, the Archbishop of Canterbury at once sought, 
and in November of the same year obtained, from the King a 
letter of business, in accordance with the tenor of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission already quoted. This letter 
of business recapitulated the recommendation, and directed that, 
“after mature debate, consideration, consultation, and agreement,” 
the Upper and Lower Houses of Convocation, should “ present a 
report or reports in writing.” 

It is necessary at this point to draw attention to two facts, 
which are often overlooked, when the question of Prayer Book 
revision is discussed. In the first place, both the report of the 
Royal Commission and the Letter of Business only refer to al- 
terations of the rubrics, and do not explicitly mention the pre- 
paration of additional services. The Convocations were directed 
to consider—(a) A new Ornaments’ Rubric; (4) modifications in 
the existing law relating to the conduct of Divine Service. It 
would, therefore, be no answer to the letter of business to draw 
up a scheme for additional services, and to leave the rubrics un- 
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changed. Such a course would leave the present anarchy in the 
church unaltered, and would entirely defeat the object of the Royal 
Commission, in entrusting the work of reform to the Church her- 
self. “We desire to state with distinctness our conviction that, if 
it should be thought well to adopt the recommendations we make 
in this report, one essential condition of their successful operation 
will be, that obedience to the law so altered shall be required and, 
if necessary, enforced.” Accordingly, Convocation directed its 
first and principal attention to the revision of the rubrics. In the 
Convocation of 1906, owing to some misunderstanding, this action 
was not challenged by the opponents of revision. In the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury a motion limiting revision to the preparation 
of additional services was proposed, but, though very cautiously 
worded, was defeated by a large majority—71 to 44. It is well 
known that the bishops are practically unanimously in favour of 
making necessary changes. It is greatly to be desired that the 
Church as a whole should endorse the action of their leaders. 
Secondly, the issue of the letter of business has removed the 
question of Prayer Book revision from the region of theoretical 
discussion, and made it one of pressing, practical importance. Con- 
vocation is required to give an answer in writing to the questions 
proposed to it. The answer may be “Yes,” or it may be “No,” 
but an answer there must be. The opponents of Prayer Book 
revision declare that the Church should retain unaltered regula- 
tions made 250 years ago, regulations which no one at the present 
time feels himself obliged to observe. 


It is obvious that no one would adopt such a position as this, 
unless he were convinced that, great as are the evils of the present 
state of things, the dangers and difficulties of Prayer Book revi- 
sion are greater still. Accordingly the consideration of these ob- 
jections may fitly conclude the article. 


(1) It is urged that, while it is granted revision is needed, it 
would be better to wait till differences of opinion have ceased, and 
that then a perfect and lasting revision could be made. It is suff- 
cient to reply that differences of opinion have existed for the last 
1,800 years, and that there is at present no indication that they 
may not continue for 1,800 years more, should the world last so 
long. The Creeds were drawn up, and all previous revisions of 
the Prayer Book were made, in periods of controversy. Whether 
that coming period of unanimity of opinion will represent the mil- 
lennium or utter stagnation lies hid in the future, but in any case 
the present revision will not prevent the rapid execution of the 
more perfect, which would obviously last till differences of opinion 
once more re-appeared. Many, however, do not state their objec- 
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tion so definitely as this, and merely suggest that the present time 
is not suitable for revision, and that some uncertain time in the 
future may possibly be found more convenient. It is sufficient to 
imagine this answer really returned to the letter of business, in 
order to realise its absurdity. The State has offered the Church 
an opportunity of reforming certain undisputed and grievous evils. 
It is urged that the Church should reply: “We do not wish for 
reform now, but we may possibly desire it at some uncertain time 
in the future.” Such an answer would be a mockery and a jest. 

(2) It is urged that Convocation is not fairly representative of 
the clergy, and that a large number of duly licensed curates ‘have 
no votes. in the election of Proctors. The objestion is just, al- 
though the facts are often grossly exaggerated. Still, it must be 
remembered that there are anomalies in the House of Commons, 
regarded as a representative assembly, and that Convocation is 
older than Parliament. It is possible that in some cases the de- 
cision of the unbeneficed clergy might reverse the decision of the 
beneficed. It is also possible, with the under-representation of 
England, and the over-representation of Ireland, for a minority of 
electors to return a majority of members of Parliament. In both 
cases it is surely wisdom for Convocation or. Parliament to proceed 
with its allotted work, while striving at the same time to make the 
method of representation more perfect. It would surely be the 
height of folly for Convocation, while striving to attain an ideal, 
to lose by delay the power of action which alone renders that ideal 
of any value. It may also be pointed out that if we reject the 
guidance of the bishops, and dispute the competency of Convoca- 
tion, there is no authority left to fall back on, but that of the 
secular Courts. 

(3) Many are afraid that any revision of the Prayer Book at 
the present time would completely alter its character, and that 
every kind of wild and revolutionary change would be made. The 
answer to this objection is two-fold. First, that the Lower House 
of Convocation has been for some time engaged in the task of 
revision, and has hitherto shown a cautious and conservative spirit. 
Secondly, that even if the Lower House should suddenly and un- 
expectedly develop a task for revolution, any changes proposed 
would have to be accepted by the House of Bishops. In this case 
we must not be misled by the analogy of Parliament, but must re- 
member that the Upper House of Convocation is absolutely 
supreme. It is not conceivable that the whole Bench of Bishops 
would sanction any revolutionary changes. If, as a body, they 
had such a tendency, we should get chaos easily and quickly, and 
the question of revision or retention would become of not the 
slightest importance. 
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(4) It is urged by many who are in favour of the use of the 
Eucharistic Vestments, that it is proposed to legalise the use of 
the surplice in the administration of Holy Communion, and, on 
the other side, it is urged that the legalization of vestments would 
interfere with the reformed character of the Church of England. 
It is difficult to see how either position can be maintained. Dr. 
Davey Biggs has pointed out that “both chasuble and surplice 
were in regular use for the administration of Holy Communion in 
England, as they still are, all through the Latin obedience, for 
several centuries, before the second year of the reign of King 
Edward VI.” Accordingly those who favour the use of vestments 
as a sign of the continuity of the Church of England, must realise 
that the alternative use of surplice and chasuble will be a still 
stronger link with the past. On the other side, it can scarcely 
be asserted that the use of vestments is inconsistent in a reformed 
church, when these vestments are still worn by Protestant pastors 
on the Continent. Indeed, the report of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
Bristol, Exeter, Gloucester, and Ely, proves conclusively that the 
use of the Eucharistic vestments has no doctrinal significance, and 
Dr. Davey Biggs reminds us that the “ Vestments are not nearly 
so characteristic of Rome as the surplice.” Moreover, both 
chasuble and surplice have a claim to be recognized as legal, which 
cannot fairly be denied. The chasud/e has in its favour the plain 
statement inserted in the Prayer Book at the last revision: “It 
is to be noted that such ornaments of the Church and of the 
ministers thereof at all times of their ministrations, shall be re- 
tained and be in use, as were in this Church of England by the 
Authority of Parliament in the Second Year of the Reign of King 
Edward the Sixth.” The rubric definitely refers us to the direc- 
tions authorized in the second year of Edward VI., and the rubric 
at that time was quite clear: “ For Holy Communion, a white albe 
plain, with a vestment (i.¢., a chasuble) or cope, for the celebrant.” 
The surplice has in its favour the usage of the last 300 years, and 
the plain words of the Canon of 1603: “Every minister saying 
the public prayers, or ministering the Sacraments, or other rites of 
the Church, shall wear a decent and comely surplice with sleeves.” 
Under these circumstances, it is difficult to see how the use of either 
chasuble or surplice can be forbidden, consistently with the com- 
prehensiveness of the Church of England, and fairness to all 
sections of the Church. It is even more difficult to see how any 
such prohibition could be enforced. Yet it is the pressing need 
of the church that the law, when amended, should be obeyed. 

(5) Perhaps the keenest opposition has been raised by the 
proposal to alter the present status of the Quicungue Vult. Many 
even go so far as to say that its removal from public use would 
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affect the Catholicity of the Church of England. Now here there 
are several facts which require to be considered. No other branch 
of the Church makes this public use of the Athanasian Creed, nor 
did our own Church so use it before the Reformation. In the 
Greek Church it is not, and never has been, publicly recited at any 
service. In the Roman and Old Catholic Churches it forms part 
of a service called Prime, and this was its position in the Church 
of England till the Reformation; but Prime is mainly a service 
for the clergy, and has never been largely attended by the laity. 
In the Irish and American Churches, which are in communion 
with our own, the Quicungue is never publicly recited. Other 
branches of the Anglican Church are only waiting to see if the 
Mother Church will move in the matter before they make a change 
themselves. Moreover, our own Church, since the Reformation, 
has three times altered the rubric regulating the use of the Creed, 
and, therefore, has the right to do so again. Indeed, it is only 
since the last revision in 1661 that the Quicungue Vult has been 
ordered to be said in place of the Apostles’ Creed on certain days 
in the year. Finally, there is a suggestion which has been made 
by two recognised leaders of the High Church party (Lord Halifax 
and the Bishop of Birmingham), which may, perhaps, solve the 
difficulty. It is proposed that an early morning service, analogous 
to Prime, should be added in an appendix to the Prayer Book, and 
that the Quicungue should be restored to it without the omission 
of any of its clauses. The service would be, from its nature, 
voluntary, and the Creed would then occupy the position it held in 
England before the Reformation, and which it still occupies in 
Roman services. 

(6) It is finally urged that it is eminently undesirable that the 
doctrines and practices of the Church should be discussed in the 
House of Commons. In reality this is precisely what will happen, 
if revision is refused. We may have short memories, but we can- 
not have forgotten how frequently the doctrines and practices of 
the Church were discussed in Parliament previous to the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission in 1904. The matter has been 
dropped for the present, but if the Church refuses to move, we 
may be quite sure that discussion in Parliament will commence 
again. On the other hand, it is not at all necessary that Prayer 
Book revision should involve the submission of the regulations for 
Divine Service to unfettered discussion in Parliament. In the 
abortive scheme of 1879 it was an essential condition of recom- 
mending any alterations that consent should be given to, or with- 
held from, the whole scheme, without any discussion in Committee. 
I am assured, on very high authority that some such proviso would 
be laid down in the present instance. Should the Government— 
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which is extremely unlikely—refuse to pass any Bilf without dis- 
cussions offensive to the feelings of Church people, the Church 
would occupy a far stronger position than she does now. She 
would have made the effort, and only failed owing to external 
interference and would have a very strong case for increased in- 
dependence and enlarged powers. 

If, on the other hand, the Church prefers a policy of inaction, 
it is difficult to see what argument she will be able to urge against 
future interferences on the part of the State. It will be argued 
that the Church herself will not move, and therefore someone else 
must. Politics just now are mainly concerned with the conse- 
quences, for good or for ill, of neglected opportunities. For 13 
years reciprocity between the Mother Country and Canada only 
awaited the consent of the British Parliament. At the present day 
many ardent Tariff Reformers believe that any chance of this has 
been lost for ever. The Church has twice—first by a Unionist, 
and then by a Liberal, Government—been publicly offered an 
opportunity of progress, self-government, and reform. If she will 
only be wise, and accept it now, she will secure herself, perhaps 
for ever, against interference from without. 


H. H. B. AYLEs. 





THE LANGUAGE OF MUSIC. 


MUSIC speaks to us in harmonies and melodies, they are its words, 
and we can often translate them into ideas of our own. - With 
regard to the human tongue, a single sentence or paragraph ren- 
dered into various languages expresses the same thing by means 
of several combinations of differently sounding words. Whereas the 
very converse is the case with the language of music. One musical 
theme, one combination of melodious sounds, may be able to bear 
several different interpretations. 

Before we proceed further we will consider the very ambi- 
guous signification of the term melody. The word can be em- 
ployed to denote every description of melody, trom the profound 
themes contained in Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues, to the 
light airs supplied by the latest opera-bouffe. For the highly- 
educated ear, the latter melodies, though their tunefulness can be 
appreciated, are as unmelodious as the former are melodious. At 
one end of the scale we have mostly melody and not much tune, 
and at the other end mostly tune and not much melody; while 
the intermediate positions are occupied by melody and tune com- 
bined in varyirig proportions. As a rule, the more melodious or 
classical music is, the more does it admit of an interpretation ; and 
the more tuneful or popular it is, the less is it capable of an inter- 
pretation. The one music appeals more to the mind, the other 
more to the ear. 

In this connection we may remark that Wagner in “ My Life,” 
speaking of melody in the sense of tune, states that he objected to. 
melody being much protracted. And certainly, some of his com- 
positions seem to supply evidences of this aversion. In the march 
from Tannhiuser, for instance, the tuneful solemn movement and 
the capitvating air which follows, appear both to be cut off some- 
what abruptly in their careers. 

To return to the language of music, Mendelssohn was master 
of that sort of descriptive music that, for its charm, is quite in- 
dependent of the subject represented. The lovely Andante in the 
Italian Symphony, with its wandering accompaniment, is supposed 
to suggest Pilgrims thronging to Rome, and it can conjure up the 
notion of the ghosts of the gladiators and the martyred Christians. 
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haunting the ruins of the Coliseum. The attractive harmonies of 
the Hebrides Overture enable us to see the waves surging amongst 
the rocks, and to hear the cries of the sea-birds. In the beautiful 
Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s. Dream,” the fairies, not in 
twos and threes, but in dozens, come tripping before us. And 
while we are listening to the tuneful Melusina Overture, the 
phrases which so deftly describe the folding and unfolding coils 
cf a serpent as it glides along, recall the legend of the Romance. 

On the other hand, we consider that the descriptive music 
which Wagner has written for his operas does not, as a rule, bear 
well to be dissociated from the ideas intended to be represented. 
We will cite as examples the overture to Tannhiuser, which so 
graphicaliy portrays the conflict between the good and evil spirits ; 
the Ride of the Walkyries on their prancing steeds through the 
air; and in the same opera the Incantation Scene, which vividly 
depicts the shooting, dancing flames of fire. But there are excep- 
tions, amongst which we will include the Bird Music in Siegfried. 
These melodies of nature Wagner used to collect during his walks 
in the woods near Zurich, when he jotted down the notes he heard 
warbled by the invisible songsters. 


In the case of some pianoforte music, it is often more advis- 
able to allow it alone to speak its own language than to provide it 
with an interpretation ; on the other hand, an apt one sometimes 
as much assists the performer as it enhances the pleasure of the 
person who listens. Again, when a definite title is affixed to a 
composition, it is tied down to express a particular order of ideas, 
and thus the music is prevented from saying many other things 
that, perhaps, it would be equally, if not better, capable of utter- 
ing. Perhaps this was the reason that Beethoven refused to give 
titles to his Sonatas. 


The “Pathetique” sonata, a designation contributed by a 
music publisher, evidently derives its appellation from the Grave 
introduction, and the incidental Adagio, for the opening move- 
ment, though in a minor key, is somewhat brisk and inspiriting, 
like crisp morning air. The Adagio speaks for itself, and is only 
too pathetic, too sad. On this account, we think the amateur 
might, with advantage, take it not quite so slowly as it is marked. 
He will do this with less hesitation, if he will reflect that the 
metronome was not in use in Beethoven’s day. 


The “Moonlight” owes its title to the apocryphal story that 
Beethoven penned the opening bars by the light of the moon, on 
an occasion when he was crossed in love. In any case, the name 
seems well adapted for the soft and plaintive strains of the com- 
mencing Adagio. If we were to fancy the rays of the moon 
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glancing down upon a calm lake lying stretched out before us, the 
conception would fit in well for the interpretations of the following 
Allegretto, and the concluding Presto. In the former movement 
we might suppose the wind to be rising in slight gusts, that in the 
Presto bursts forth with all the fury of a storm, heaping up the 
waters into great waves. Nor does it require much stress of the 
imagination to read into some of the phrases the notion of clouds 
flying across the face of the moon. 

We think the concluding Allegro in sonata twelve, the one in 
which the Funeral March occurs, is very suggestive of the rush and 
rustle of scattered leaves driven along, we will say, by autumn 
winds. The time of the fall of the leaf is to some the most enjoy- 
able season of the year. George Eliot observed that if she were 
a swallow, she would prefer to live in a constant autumn rather 
than in a perpetual spring. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words have all received names, 
some more than one, but we believe that few of them owe their 
origin to the composer himself. We are always puzzled why the 
“Spring Song” was so-called. Perhaps the appellation may re- 
fer to the general joyousness of the theme; or are the arpeggios 
which answer one another in the treble and bass, supposed to 
denote the fluttering wings of birds? We think the better read- 
ing is to allow the composition to describe the graceful poses of 
a skilful dancer, and of this interpretation the music sometimes 
receives a living illustration on the stage. 

There are a few pieces that appear to suffer from the titles 
provided by their own composers, and we venture to think that 
Schumann’s Carnival supplies some examples of the kind. The 
music consists of a number of short compositions, originally writ- 
ten without any special purpose, and then collected in the present 
order, and intended to represent the merriment of a masquerade. 
A Recognition, Avowal of Love, Promenade, Papillons, are all very 
well; but we consider that such designations as Chopin, Paganini, 
Florestan, and Eusebius, are somewhat irritating to the listener, 
for while he is vainly endeavouring to make the music describe 
what it seems to be required to do, his attention is diverted from 
the beauty of the themes themselves. 

We are tempted sometimes to allow the interpretation to fol- 
low the musical phrasing pretty closely. In the Scherzo in F 
sharp Minor, one seems to be able to read an epitome of Mendels- 
sohn’s life, as if he had unconsciously written his own biography 
in the language of Music. He was composer, conductor, organist, 
and pianist. Before he was eighteen he wrote works that will 
live for ever. He spared no pains, and the mental strain that he 
must often have subjected himself to may have had the effect of 
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making him dissatisfied with his compositions; for he was con- 
stantly in the habit of re-writing them before their final publica- 
tion. He used to profess to enjoy a little idleness and relaxation 
from work, but his liesure hours appear to have been more filled 
up than many other people’s busy time. Though of a bright, 
cheerful disposition, he had his reactions. His death, at the early 
age of thirty-eight, was, no doubt, partly due to overwork. 

The rhythm of the Scherzo is light and brisk, like the com- 
poser’s own frolicsome, joyous temperament, but the plaintive 
tone of the restless notes conveys the notion of a certain amount 
of strain, and faculties unduly exercised. Then follows the tran- 
quil second theme; and here we can detect an under-current of 
impatience at repose. We next encounter an episode where the 
pressure of work, and the heavy calls of a musical career, become 
symbolically intensified. And so on to near the end, when the 
beautiful chromatic harmonies, rising up by degrees in the bass 
and treble, and afterwards in the octave above, picture an ever- 
increasing demand for more efforts; until at last the tension be- 
comes top great, the cord snaps, and there is a plunge down to 
where the peaceful melody is heard once more, and gradually 
grows softer and softer, till it sinks pianissimo into its final rest. 

Mendelssohn’s music is so familiar, and is often so unintention- 
ally descriptive, that we will take another of his pianoforte pieces 
for the purpose of our illustration. In the well known Rondo 
Capriccioso, that comes after the Andante, we can imagine that we 
are following a mountain stream. We first of all encounter it 
leaping from the hillside, making its way over rocks and stones, 
and forming miniature cataracts as it flows along. It frequently 
presents itself in this aspect again, but in the meantime it seems 
sometimes to run smoothly between its banks, and sometimes to 
toss and splash and curl in eddies, as if endeavouring to overflow 
the brinks. And so through the bright rhythm of the ever-chang- 
ing music, we pursue the stream in its course, till at last the waters 
appear to be lost in a deep hollow, for only a few notes of the 
main melody are heard. These grow more and more faint, and 
almost cease to sound, when the loud octaves played alternately 
by both hands, seem to indicate that we have come to a spot 
where the contents of the stream, mounting up, spread themselves 
out, and fall with a roar into the depths below. 

The following glowing eulogy has been bestowed by Du 
Maurier upon Chopin’s charming Impromptu in A flat: “Every 
single phrase a string of perfect gems of purest ray serene, strung 
together upon a loose golden thread.” But Trilby sings the notes, 
a feat, we imagine, that would be impossible out of @ novel. The 
composition is both so melodious and so tuneful that it does not re- 
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quire an interpretation. The music, however, seems to say so 
much that we long to attach some meaning to its utterances. The 
writer we have mentioned thus translates them: “The freshness 
of the morning, the ripple of the stream, the chck of the mill, the 
kiss of the wind on the trees—the song of the lark in the cloud- 
less sky, the sun and the dew, the scent of early flowers and sum- 
mer woods and meadows. The sight of birds, bees, and butter- 
flies at play.” 

We will now give an interpretation of our own that includes 
the Sostenuto. In the rhythm of the exhilarating opening move- 
ment there is something so suggestive of being conveyed briskly 
along, that we can imagine we are taking a drive out into the 
country; on a glorious morning, we will suppose, and through 
beautiful scenery. Now we pass under overhanging trees, now we 
cross a sparkling stream. Sometimes the road seems to descend 
gradually, sometimes there is rather a steep climb up and down. 
Towards the end the melody rolls along evenly and smoothly, 
then we slack speed and come to a halt. We have now reached 
the solemn Sostenuto. We-go and inspect the old ivy-clad village 
church, take a stroll in the churchyard, and read the names on the 
tombstones. But we have been lingering too long, for the notes 
which hurry down so quickly from the high treble, indicate that we 
return in haste to where, after the bustle of the three preceding 
shakes, the opening movement recurs immediately, and we start 
again upon our delightful drive. 

Though possibly Schumann may never have intended his 
Novelletten to tell their short stories in any language but their 
own, the title is an inducement to offer an interpretation for some. 
Number Seven, in E major, one of the best known and most 
attractive, is marked to be played very fast. As a few touches 
by a skilful artist can often produce a great pictorial effect, so 
sometimes a few notes of the music can afford a clue to an inter- 
pretation of the whole piece. In the above novelette, the rhythm 
of the two bars at the end of the phrases is suggestive of the 
impetus forward a swift athlete receives when coming to a sudden 
halt at the winning post. We can imagine that there are some 
feot races going on before us. Now we can fancy there is a 
neck-to-neck struggle, now one competitor seems to be consider- 
awiy ahead. With the above conception in the mind, when we ar- 
rive at the succeeding gay and very tuneful movement, its melo- 
dies help us to add such accessory notions as a general air of fes- 
t'vity, bright weather, and so on. After this interval the sports 
recommence. 

Occasionally, the music appears to present us, of its own 
accord, with an interpretation. In Chopin’s Valse in A flat, that 
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commences with the prolonged shake, we are irresistibly reminded 
in the intricate opening movement of the interwoven paces of 
dancers at a ball; though, perhaps, the composer may have in- 
tended that the music should produce this effect. The posthumous 
Valse in E minor seems, above all things, to picture butterflies 
alighting upon flowers. The first of the Brahm’s series of Waltzes, 
and Schubert’s Minuet in D, but especially the latter, melodiously 
convey the notion of some monster giant of pantomime attempt- 
ing to dance. 

Before we conclude we will add a few remarks in connection 
with the performance of a particular class of pianoforte music 
that will not be out of keeping with our subject. While we are 
of opinion that the tempo dictated by authority, sanctioned by 
tradition, or approved of by the skilful experts, should be strictly 
adhered to at concerts and other public performances, we venture 
to think there are a few movements that the amateur might take 
with a trifle less “vivacity” than they are usually performed, 
without any injury to the compositions themselves. But this he 
will never do. He thinks he is bound to attempt to render the 
music in exactly the same time he heard Herr So-and-so play it, 
or else leave it alone. He will not trust his own judgment, 
though he is frequently not inferior in feeling and taste to the 
more accomplished professional. The latter, who has the fear of 
the critics hanging over his head, cannot deviate from the ortho- 
dox pace, nor, we believe, should he do so, as we have observed. 
The musical reader will be able to construe through the lines, and 
supply himself with several instances of the cases we are alluding 
to. The language of music utters many beautiful things, and 
sometimes, when it is made to speak too rapidly, we lose melo- 
dious ideas that a slower articulation would enable us to hear. 


W. GOFF. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE WAR CLOUDS. 


At the time of writing, the international situation is still 
critical in the extreme. There is, however, one ground for satis- 
faction in this absurd dilly-dallying in Berlin, and that is, that it 
tends to show that the Wilhelmstrasse does not, upon this occa- 
sion, intend to have recourse to the arbitrament of war; if it had 
been bent on war, it would hardly have let slip the many oppor- 
tunities it has had of breaking off negotiations. For all that, 
Germany is playing with fire; her rulers have edged her into an 
awkward corner, where at any moment the question of national 
honour may become acute. There is another danger which it 
would be-pure foolishness to ignore; the impression is certainly 
gaining ground, both in Britain and in France, that Germany’s 
policy is to force war sooner or later, when it suits her, and that 
she is only drawing back in this instance because her naval and 
military experts know that she could hardly hope to escape defeat 
in the present state of European armaments. Once let this view 
of the situation acquire a grip over popular opinion, and war in 
the immediate future will become inevitable. For in fine, if war 
there is to be, men will say, let it be when we can smash Germany, 
not when Germany can smash us; if it is bound to come, have it 
now and be done with it. 

We happen to know that this view commends itself, not only 
to a number of irresponsible people in the crowd, but to some 
prominent and influential persons, both in Paris and in London. 
Unless German diplomats entirely alter their methods, this view 
will make converts at an alarming rate; they cannot expect public 
opinion in France to remain passive much longer. Indeed, the 
calm confidence of the French nation throughout these critical 
weeks is a subject for unreserved admiration ; we question whether 
even our nerves would have stood the strain as well as theirs. 
Partly, the feeling is born of knowledge that France’s intentions 
are pacific; and that she has behind her the driving force of public 
sympathy throughout the world. Partly it is due to the staunch- 
ness with which her ally, Russia, and her friend, Britain, are stand- 
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ing by her. Partly, perhaps mainly, it is due to a feeling that the 
French Army is in a state of remarkable efficiency. Two years 
ago the present writer was privileged to follow closely both the 
German and the French Army manceuvres. In almost every 
quality that counts, in tactics, in the intelligence of the men, in 
resourcefulness of the junior officers, in handling of troops, especi- 
ally of artillery, in the marching powers of the infantry, the quality 
and care of horses in the mounted services, and in general adapta- 
bility to the sudden changes and the vicissitudes of a campaign, 
the French forces showed themselves immeasurably superior to 
the German. In addition, it is well known that their field artillery 
is better equipped, and that their aerial scouts are both infinitely 
more numerous and more experienced than those of Germany. 

The réle Belgium would play on the outbreak of hostilities 
was for a long time a source of anxiety to French strategists. It 
was feared that the Belgian Government might either deliberately, 
or out of sheer negligence, allow passage through the Ardennes to 
a German Army. That this intention did exist at one time is 
undoubted. Happily, it has now been abandoned—which is at 
least one good result of Sir Edward Grey’s more conciliatory Congo 
policy. Acting on a joint hint from Paris and London, Belgium a 
few weeks ago began to display an amazing military activity; the 
Meuse forts were manned and provisioned for war, and enormous 
quantities of ammunition drafted in for the new and heavier guns 
with which they have been lately re-armed in all secrecy. Dis- 
positions were taken to blow up every bridge and destroy every 
line on the probable German line of invasion, and every measure 
was taken to facilitate the immediate mobilisation behind the 
screen of the Meuse forts of an observation corps of 150,000 men. 
When the inner history of the crisis comes to be written it will be 
foun. that this sudden volte face of King Albert’s Government 
exercised an immediate influence on German negotiators. It was 
one thing to invade France through a passive or impotent Belgium, 
and quite another to have to cut a way through the Ardennes with 
the French assembling in front, and in the flank to have a string of 
hostile fortresses masking a hostile Belgian force, with the certain 
expectation of British reinforcements pouring in through Antwerp. 

That is one reason why we believe there will come no war out 
of the Agadir crisis short, of course, of unsuspected inflammatory 
incidents. 

Another is that France was enabled to use with great effect a 
weapon, not quite new in the game of international politics, but 
never before wielded so decisively—the weapon of finance. Men 
hardly realise to what an extent other European Powers are the 
creditors of the thrifty French. In one day eight million pounds 
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of French money were withdrawn from German concerns; the 
immediate result was a financial crisis that can hardly have failed 
to open the eyes of the Kaiser’s advisers as to the insecurity of 
Germany’s financial position in a war against trance and Britain, 
in which she would have forfeited the sympathy of every nation 
save impecunious Austria and Spain. 

THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 

Very justifiably, the Canadian elections are attracting a very 
great amount of attention in this country. The occasion is, in- 
deed, a critical one, that far transcends the question of whether 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s long rule is at last to be broken. On the 
_ whole, we believe that the majority of Canadians will refuse to 

allow themselves to be scared into a stampede from an American 
danger that seems almost wholly hypothetical. The day when a 
white race, powerful in itself, and exercising dominion over a vast 
tract of continent, can be forced into subjection to another white 
race is, happily, gone. So long as the Canadians desire to remain 
under the British flag, the American danger is a chimera. If they 
prefer Uncle Sam to John Bull, all the reciprocity treaties in the 
world will not advance or retard by one hour the consummation of 
a political union with the U.S.A. 

At least, that is our opinion, as unbiassed observers ; what the 
Canadian opinion is will be soon disclosed. In the meantime we 
note with amusement the bullying attitude of the Unionist party 
in the matter. Unionist money is supporting Mr. Borden’s party, 
Unionist M.P.’s are touring Canada against the Laurier policy, and 
the Unionist Press is singing an anticipatory pean of triumph at 
the alleged coming defeat of the Canadian Government. All 
this is very instructive; it shows what would happen in a 
Tariff Reform Empire, where every election in one Dominion would 
affect the interests of some party in the Mother Country, or in 
another Dominion. 


THE STRIKES. | 

The gyrations of the Conservative Party are, indeed, 
wonderful to behold. After holding up Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Lloyd George for months to the odium of all good citizens as 
being little better than murderous anarchists, we found it a few 
days ago pleasantly engaged in extolling these same gentlemen 
to the skies as saviours of their country from anarchy. 

One is always suspicious of such sudden benediction, but in 
the present instance it seems to have been fairly earned by its 
recipients. Mr. Lloyd George, with that urbane tact which he 
employs at his best, rescued the negotiations between masters and 
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men from the slough of despond, in which they had sunk. Mr. 
Churchill, by a prompt deployment of military forces, undoubtedly 
prevented famine, riots, and serious loss of life. 

We are not at all impressed with the arguments of Mr. 
Churchill’s critics in this case: there is no evidence that he 
espoused the one side or the other; his duty as Home Secretary 
was, not to compose the dispute—that was the province of the 
Board of Trade—but to maintain order, and protect property and 
life. We suppose that not even the most enraged of humani- 
tarians would seriously protest against the military firing on a mob 
that was directly intent on taking the life of innocent citizens. 
There are more ways than one of taking life—one of these is 
starvation. Starvation for thousands—primarily of the poor, the 
feeble, the defenceless, would have been the undoubted result of a 
railway and transport strike left to itself. The first duty of any 
Government, under any circumstances, is to prevent murder being 
done. The only way in which this end could be achieved on this 
occasion was to maintain open, by force of arms, if necessary, the 
channels through which food could reach our population. This could 
only be termed taking sides against the men on the assumption 
that starvation of these innocent poor was the weapon the strikers 
had chosen to force the hands of the public. That is an assump- 
tion which does not commend itself to the judgment of any charit- 
able person. 

Those politicians and publicists who, in the name of Labour, 

have so violently attacked Mr. Churchill, should bethink them- 
selves that their hysterical outcry is rationally based upon the pro- 
position that wholesale murder was the object of the strikers. 
' The other set of critics are not less unreflecting; happily 
among responsible men they are few in numbers. We allude to 
those fanatical Tories who lay the blame for the whole strike at 
the door of the Government. The assumption, no doubt, gives 
them a certain measure of comfort. The dry summer is another 
calamity they, no doubt, blame the Government for, with equal 
relief to themselves, and certainly with equal reason. When asked 
for their evidence they talk vaguely of the “ spirit of the age, fos- 
tered by this pestilent Government,” being “a spirit of revolt and 
disrespect.” 

Assuming this to be a proper description of the temper of our 
time, surely no Government ever creates, or can create, such a 
thing as a “ spirit of the age”; it must go with it if it is there, to 
adapt it to practical affairs. Sometimes it happens that a Govern- 
ment attempts to go against it; then there is a revolution. 

But has it ever occurred to these excellent Tories, who say 
these things, that they imply their own condemnation ? 
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If the spirit of our age is one of revolt, the premise is that 
there are intolerable evils and oppressions to revolt against. No 
one tilts at empty air, or revolts against a perfect state of society. 

If the spirit of our age is one of disrespect, the probability, 
amounting, indeed, to a certainty, is that those it shows disrespect 
to have failed to earn its respect. 

For our own part, however, we do not regret the senseless 
curses of the extreme Conservatives, or the views taken by Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s little clique. When a Liberal Govérnment is being as- 
sailed both by Socialists and by Tories, it is a very safe assertion 
to say that that Liberal Government is doing its work well. 


THE HoME RULE CAMPAIGN. 


Meanwhile, all parties are ordering their forces for the great 
struggle over Ireland. Provided the Government show ordinary 
intelligence and courage, the Unionist party is defeated on this 
issue before the battle is joined, chiefly by the widespread feeling 
throughout the country—a feeling even many Unionists are openly 
avowing—that “Home Rule is bound to come.” 

When a measure is so universally felt to be “coming,” it is a 
sure sign of victory. But that is not to say that the contest will 
be short, or in its initial stages decisive. There are many am- 
bushes and pitfalls ahead. One, at least, of these, is easy to avoid. 
jlrish Home Rule, if it is to pass, must be offered as part of a 
federal system, and defended on that basis; many reasons may be 
urged in support of this assertion, but for lack of space this month 
one must suffice—the Government could not stand an hour if the 
Scottish Liberals revolted. Scotland never has been, and is not 
now, enamoured of Irish Home Rule. But Mr. Munro-Ferguson’s 
Committee’s Scottish Home Rule campaign has called into life an 
enormous amount of unsuspected feeling; the average Scottish 
Liberal elector is prepared to vote for Home Rule for Ireland pro- 
vided Scotland gets a similar measure of autonomy, and is not 
prepared to vote for it on any other terms. ‘1he curious thing is 
that the same thing applies to thousands of Scottish Unionist 
electors. To a certain extent, a similar state of affairs reigns in 
Wales, though there it is complicated by the prior demand for 
Disestablishment. But obviously, if Home Rule is to be given to 
Scotland and Wales, as well as to Ireland, it follows that England 
will have to receive a similar treatment. Why should not Mr. 
Asquith make this clear at the outset? We make bold to say 
that thousands of Unionist electors in England would turn round 
and support him in that event. 


“ VINDEX.” 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The crass ignorance of even well-educated Englishmen as re- 
gards the eminent Indians who, in different capacities, have un- 
selfishly devoted their wealth, learning, or influence to the social, 
intellectual, and religious needs of their fellow countrymen, is little 
short of scandalous. “Twelve Men of Bengal in the Nineteenth 
Century,” 1 by Mr. F. B. Bradley-Birt, is a fascinating and illumina- 
tive little book, which, while of special interest to Anglo-Indians, 
should appeal to a far larger public. Half of it is concerned with 
Hindus, the rest with Mahommedans. Names such as Ram ° 
Mohan Roy, or Keshub Chandra Sen, convey no meaning to the 
average Englishman; yet the one was the first to agitate for the 
abolition of sati, or widow-burning; and the other did much to 
arrest the tide of irreligion that followed on the wake of Western 
science. The late Professor Max Miiller regarded him as the pro- 
foundest thinker in Modern India. Twelve portraits adorn this 
booklet. 


Was Marie Louise, Napoleon’s second wife, more sinned 
against than sinning? Mr. Max Billard, a critic, whose authority 
is unquestioned in France, sums up against her. With a chivalry 
which all must admire, Mrs. Edith E. Cuthell has, in “An Im- 
perial Victim,”2 set herself the quixotic task of whitewashing the 
character of this erratic woman. Mrs. Cuthell claims for her that 
she was perfect as a ruler, wife, and mother; and, acting on that 
debatable axiom, tout comprendre, cest tout pardonner, presents 
us with a very detailed biography of her heroine. Most of our 
readers know that Marie Louise was the eldest daughter of Franz 
II., last Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, and first Emperor 
of Austria. As all Princesses of the Hapsburg House, she had 
been brought up in habits of strict discipline and unquestioning 
obedience. Her education included a knowledge of nine lan- 


1. “Twelve Men of Bengal in the Nineteenth Century.” By F. B 
Bradley-Birt, I.C.S. London: George Allen and Co. 

2. “An Imperial Victim: Marie Louise, Archduchess of Austria, Empress 
of the French, Duchess of Parma.” By Mrs. Edith E. Cuthell. Two vols. 
London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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guages, and she was able to address the Hungarian magnates in 
Latin, their official language. As a girl, she regarded Napoleon, 
then at the zenith of his career, as an ogre. In 1805, when 
Austria joined the first coalition against him, she had to flee with 
her parents before his troops. For a while, Napoleon’s choice of 
a successor to Josephine wavered between her and the Czar’s 
sister, Anne. Franz was an affectionate father, but he did not 
scruple to sacrifice Marie Louise to the interests of his kingdom. 
Marie trembled, but obeyed, hoping almost up to the eve of her 
marriage that some mischance might befall Napoleon on the battle- 
field. There can be no doubt that Napoleon fell ardently in love 
with the pretty Austrian; the wooing was as tempestuous as the 
marriage was precipitate. From tolerating she quickly “got to 
like,” the husband who showered diamonds on her with reckless 
profusion. “I assure you, dear papa,” writes Marie Louise, “that 
the Emperor has been very much maligned; the more one gets 
to know him, the more one appreciates and likes him.” Napoleon’s 
career was drawing to a close. She was not with him during the 
hundred days, and she refused his entreaties to follow him to Elba. 

. en the banishment came, she had gone over to the Allies, who 
cued her Duchess of Parma, and she had, moreover, taken as 
paramour the one-eyed soldier-diplomat, Graf von Neipperg, a 
protégé of Metternich, who replaced as survei//ant the faithful and 
conscientious Ménévals. When his wife died he married mor- 
ganatically the ex-Empress, and his family by her adopted the 
name of Montenuovo, which is the Italianised form of Neipperg, 
or Neuberg. Neipperg died, and his widow commanded the pious 
Comte de Bombelles to marry her. Parma flourished under the 
successive rule of these two upright and intelligent men. Mrs. 
Cuthell, however, quoting from the Abbé Mielin, gives all the 
credit of this to the Duchess: “She governed her States with the 
kindness of a mother, and she spontaneously gave them, thirty 
years ago, the wisest enactments, such as to-day are eagerly de- 
manded of Sovereign authority. For centuries monuments of all 
kinds will attest her munificence. Hospitals, museums, libraries, 
churches, prisons, institutions of charity, of administration, of con- 
struction, of public utility, all have been founded, maintained, and 
improved by her, and have constantly been the object of her care 
and liberality.” Marie Louise was undoubtedly “a victim,” or, in 
Mrs. Cuthell’s words, “a political card played alternatively by her 
husband or father.” The book before us is a brilliant, but scarcely 
convincing defence of a shallow-hearted woman, forced by the 
irony of circumstances into a position she was intellectually in- 
capable of filling. One of the most interesting chapters is that 
devoted to the history of Parma. The thirty-four illustrations, 
including two photogravure frontispieces, are excellent. 
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As comparatively little has appeared in English on “ The 
France of Joan of Arc,”8 we welcome Colonel Haggard’s mono- 
graph on the subject. Only those who have delved below the 
surface of history can realise the hideous state to which France 
had been reduced by civil wars and the English invasions. Du 
Guesclin and Charles V. both died in 1380. Charles VI. came to 
the throne at the age of twelve, and for nine years his uncles 
acted as regents. Philippe le Hardi, Duc de Bourgoyne, was “ the 
first of the three Dukes of Burgundy, who, by their greed, their 
quarrels with the Orleanist or Armagnac factions, and their alli- 
ance, either open or secret, with the English, brought such terrible 
additional troubles upon the already distracted land of France.” 
By their direct action they reduced the monarchy to such an abject 
condition that it required nothing short of a miracle to restore it 
to the condition which it had attained under the rule of Charles V. 
Famine, pestilence, carnage, and pillage had turned the French 
barons into ravening wolves. Devil-worship was far from un- 
common. Giles de Retz, Marshal of France, and lord of many 
castles, flourished at this time, and from his misdeeds the legend 
of Bluebeard is thought to have taken its ongin. For fourteen 
years this fiend in human shape decoyed peasant children to his 
castles, and cut their throats in his chapel whilst an Italian priest 
chanted the Mass of All Saints in honour of the malignant spirits. 
It is satisfactory to learn that he was condemned by the Inquisi- 
tion to be burned to death, though, on account of his exalted 
rank, he was strangled before the flames reached him. He is said 
to have appreciated elegant Latin. Colonel Haggard devotes a 
chapter to the greatness of Henry V., but charges him with ferocity 
at Harfleur, The least satisfactory part of this work is that deal- 
ing with the career of Joan of Arc, which abounds with minor 
inaccuracies. Moreover, in one passage he speaks of her as a 
“ heaven-sent woman,” while, in a later chapter, he gives a rationa- 
listic explanation of the victory that attended her leadership. 
There is an interesting discussion as to the origin of playing cards. 
As mention of them occurs in an anonymous poem, sixty years 
earlier than the reign of Charles VI., called “Le Renard Contre- 
fait,” the story of their being invented to amuse that mad king 
must be rejected. 


Colonel Haggard has, in “The France of Joan of Arc,” pro- 
duced a work of permanent value in an attractive style. The 
photogravures and other illustrations are of a high order. 


“The France of Joan of Arc.” By Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew C. P. 
icaaend, D.S.O. London: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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Mr. Lionel Yexley is the editor of “The Fleet,” and “ Fleet 
Annual,” besides several books relating to naval life. His views 
on this subject, which he has made his own, are, if not authorita- 
tive, worthy of the most respectful consideration. In “Our Fight- 
ing Sea Men,”4 he deals with the regulations and customs as af- 
fecting the men—not officers. From it we learn that no record 
exists of any code of regulations until the “Naval Ordonnance,” 
of Richard I., 1190. This held good until well into the XVI. cen- 
tury, when the leaders of the Long Parliament drew up a code, 
the first fruits of which were the victories of Blake. The Ad- 
miralty is, and has ever been, “viciously conservative”; for in- 
stance, the obstinate stand made against the introduction of steam. 
A ship may be a veritable penal establishment from the innumer- 
able unofficial punishments inflicted, yet its Punishment Book may 
show a very low number of official punishments, the reason for 
which being that many ships make false returns. Strict discipline 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred spells, in Mr. Yexley’s 
opinion, petty tyranny. There are too many ‘“dont’s” and 
“mustn’ts” in the voluminous regulations. The most significant 
chapters are devoted to niutinies and their causes. “The Festive 
Sea Man” of song and fiction paints a terrible picture of the licen- 
tiousness on board that used to take place at ports. The royster- 
ing that prevailed was a reaction against the autocratic brutality 
of officers who themselves had qualified in a school of brutality. 
Reforms are urgent in the Navy if England is to withstand Ger- 
many, and no great measure of reform will be initiated from with- 
in. In the wars of the future, policy and statecraft must go hand 
in hand with strategy. “Our Fighting Sea Men” should be in 
the hands of every serious-minded statesman. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


As for some years past there has been a dearth in fiction 
dealing with the Jacobite rising of ’45, we are prepared to welcome 
“The Lone Adventure,”1 especially as it is the work of so ac- 
complished a writer as Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe, whose “ Benedict 
in Arcady” was favourably noticed in the August number of the 
Westminster Review. Rupert Royd, the heir to Windybough, is 
despised by his mother as a weakling, and, for his scholarly tastes, 


4 aa. Fighting Sea Men.” By Lionel Yexley. London: Stanley 


Paul and 
1. “The Lone Adventure.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin. 
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unpopular among the hard-riding, hard-drinking Lancashire 
squires; while, on the other hand, his younger brother is every- 
thing that a cavalier should be. Both brothers are in love with 
Nance Delmaine, and though the elder has the courage to fight for 
her, he is too diffident to press his suit. When the call to arms 
comes, Rupert is left by his father to guard the mansion. From a 
dreamer he rapidly develops into an efficient soldier, under the 
tuition of an old retainer, who had trailed a pike in 1715. Captain 
Goldstein besieges Windybough, and would have taken it, in spite 
of its gallant defence by Rupert, Nance, and old Simon Foster, 
had not Will Underwood and his band of roysterers, at the 11th 
hour, repented of their cowardice, and driven off the Hanoverians. 
Rupert saves his ancestral home, and gains the respect of his 
mother, and the hand of Nancy Delmaine. It would have been 
better, we venture to think, if the story had ended here, and the 
author had omitted the Flora Macdonald episode, with its un- 
historical treatment. We have read “The Lone Adventure” with 
great pleasure, and recommend it unreservedly to our readers, 


Wholesale attacks on the character of a people are the direct 
outcome of inter-racial animosities, which survive even after the 
causes that produced them have been forgotten, and serve no use- 
ful purpose. Moreover, on the higher ground of charity towards 
one’s neighbour, they are to be deprecated. “Draig Glas,”. 
vitriolic satire, entitled “The Perfidious Welsh,’ had remained so 
many years unanswered that most of us who remembered it may 
have come to believe that it was unanswerable. “The Welsh- 
man’s Reputation,”2 by one who styles himself “ An Englishman,” 
is an able but belated rejoinder to the calumnies of “ Draig Glas.” 
If “the Cymric race are,” as “An Englishman” avers, “ common 
descendants with the English people from the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain—the Ancient Britons—therefore every charge 
against the Welsh is, ipso facto, a charge against the English.” 
We think he was ill-advised in his defence of the hideousness that 
characterises Welsh Nonconformist chapels, but he scores off 
“ Draig Glas” when the latter sneers at a peasant clergy. “At all 
events, when the Rev. David Jones and the Rev. Athanasius Bath- 
Bunne leave the white cliffs of Albion to take a well-earned holiday 
abroad, they both occupy the same level as clergy. . . The Pope, 
for instance, makes no distinction as regards their orders; he re- 
jects them both.” We leave it to our readers to decide how far 
“ An Englishman” has succeeded in rebutting the charges levelled 
against the Welsh. Those who have little taste for polemics of 


a. “The Welshman’s Reputation.” By “An Englishman.” London : 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
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this description will find matter of interest in this book; for in- 
stance the Tudor Sovereigns employed Welsh nurses for their chil- 
dren—a custom maintained in the time of the Stuarts, but dropped 
before their extinction. It was revived, however, by Alexandra in 
the case of H. M. George V. 


“The House of Many Voices,”3 by Mr. Bernard Capes, is a 
complex story of love, adventure, and villainy, combinee in fairly 
equal proportions. Although the plot turns on two misanthropists 
—Sir George Mason, a dumb-mute, and his attendant, Dr. Ravenel 
—who live at Lone Priory, the background is a medieval: castle 
owned by a baronet, who decides on signalising the Coronation of 
Edward VII. by jousts belonging to the time of Richard II. The 
description of the rehearsals of this pageant remind one of the 
famous Eglinton Tournament. Sidney Sturge, R.A., engages a 
talented artist named Thorne to design the costumes. Among 
the principal performers is Patricia Beresford, the companion to 
Lady Eleanor Leagrave, who had once been engaged to Thorne, 
but who dismissed him on discovering that he was a card-sharper. 
Sir James Penney, a plucky but bantam baronet, defends her when 
she is charged with stealing the historic Coke diamond, and, in 
reward for his chivalry, obtains her hand. In the last chapter the 
mysteries connected with the “ House of Many Voices,” are cleared 
up, and in Sister Grisélides, of Le Bon Pasteur, we again meet the 
distressed damsel for whom the young Englishman in the Pro- 
logue found a refuge when the Franco-Prussian War was devas- 
tating the land. Mr. Bernard Capes’ latest story is one which will 
suit all tastes, however fastidious they may be. The plot turns 
on a tardily-delivered letter, which is based on an incident that 
actually occurred during the siege of Paris. 


“The Imperishable Wing,”* by Mrs. Havelock Ellis, is a col- 
lection of eleven short stories, the scenes of which are laid in 
Cornwall. Slight as some of these stories are, the art with which 
they have been constructed is of so exquisite a quality that it 
eludes the reader, whilst compelling his attention to the end. Take, 
for instance, “Sunrise,” when a quartette of children go forth into 
the woods on an early March morning in search of an expected 
baby, and find, on reaching home, it has arrived before them. This 
is the shortest and simplest story in the volume, yet flawless in 
technique. Again, in “ The Idealist,” the author touches a tragic 
note. A man, who has rescued many lives and brought many 


3. “The House of Many Voices.” By Bernard Capes. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 


4 “The mca Wing.” By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. 
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corpses to shore, is heard to mutter that he “meant to go mad 
or kill.” After finding a drowned woman, he goes home, and :s 
shortly afterwards arrested for strangling his wife. She had, 
however, in her terror of him, committed suicide, A sailor, ‘n 
“Clouds,” proposes to a pretty school teacher, and is rejected. On 
his return from a voyage, in the course of which his mind had 
become unhinged by fever, she meets him with words of love, to 
which he is deaf, for his affections are set on the cl_uds. Mrs. 
Havelock Ellis has, in “ The Imperishable Wing,” produced a book 
which, for its literary charm and delicate realism, ought to find a 
place in every library. 

The chief personages in “ The Harvest,”5 by Miss (?) Evelyn 
Close, are Philip Fenwick, a High Church clergyman of ample 
means, and Sheraton Armstrong, who, though a comparatively 
young man, had acquired a cosmopolitan reputation, both as artist 
and architect. These two had been friends from boyhood, and 
had led blameless lives. After a long absence on the Continent, 
Armstrong returns to England, and is commissioned by Fenwick 
to design and decorate, on a lavish scale, a parsonage which should 
satisfy the cultured taste of the beautiful Helen, whom the latter 
is about to marry. Fenwick is called away, and Helen and the 
handsome artist are thrown much together, with the result that 
one fateful night they are surprised into forgetting the dictates of 
honour and religion. Stricken with remorse, and anxious to make 
the only reparation that lies in his power, Armstrong at once pro- 
cures a special license, and Fenwick, to whom he has confessed 
au, marries the pair privately. The newly-married couple part at 
the church ; Helen, to atone for her fault, works under an assumed 
name, as a factory hand; Armstrong goes abroad; and Fenwick, 
broken-hearted and disillusioned with life, leaves his flock to the 
care of another. It would be unfair, both to the author and her 
readers, to disclose more of the plot, which is unusually complex. 
“The Harvest” has been written for the purpose of showing the 
far-reaching effects of a single lapse from virtue. The doctrines 
inculcated are those of the extreme section of the High Church 
party; the parsons insist on their priesthood; they hear confes- 
sions and so on, but, in spite of their sacerdotal pretensions, are 
very good fellows. The story, though unconvincing, is well- 
written. 

Mr. W. H. Koebel who for some years abandoned fiction for 
books of travel, has now returned to his first love, with a humorous 
story, entitled “Hudson’s Voyage.”"6 Herbert Hudson is a smart 
salesman sent out by a big London house to scour Australasia with 
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samples of exquisite lingerie. Among his luggage was a bag 
bearing, in bold letters, the words, “ Lieut. E. ). N. Powerby, 16th 
Hussars.” How this cherished article came into his possession the 
reader must be left to discover for himelf. Now, it so happened 
that Lord and Lady Looseton were on their way to the Cape to 
assist at the marriage of their niece Beatrice, who was engaged to 
a certain Lieut. Powerby. Flattered at being mistaken for the 
fiancé, Hudson lacked the moral courage to undeceive the Loose- 
tons and their friend, Major Templemore. So well did he play 
his part that, in spite of his occasional eccentricities of speech, he 
was not unmasked till quite the end of the story. By ill-luck there 
was among the steerage passengers a bibulous and generally dis- 
reputable cousin of his, who levied on him blackmail, and frater- 
nised, in his cups, with Hudson’s truculent steward. Hudson, on 
the other hand, was the recipient of sundry “fifties” from an 
absconding company promoter for his introduction to Lord Loose- 
ton. This is an exceedingly clever story, abounding in a humour 
which is saved from being farcical by the pitiable state of anguish 
into which Hudson’s deception landed him. 

To those who like a mildly sensational novel, “ Ruffles,’ by 
Mrs. L. T. Meade, may be recommended. David Sherwell, after 
taking a brilliant degree at Cambridge, decides on making a long 
Continental tour, before settling down to read for the Bar. At a 
Swiss hotel he falls straightway in love with Helen Danvers, the 
beautiful but neglected niece of Mrs. Spicer, who had gambled 
away the bulk of her fortune at bridge. This rapacious and wholly 
unscrupulous woman, having just learnt that Helen has inherited 
vast wealth from an Australasian uncle, refuses to sanction her 
niece’s engagement to a comparatively poor man; but determines 
to enjoy the usufruct of the property, or, failing this, to sell the 
girl to the highest bidder. But Sherwell is not to be bullied into 
renouncing a girl who clings to him for protection, and he has the 
trustees on his side. The scene shifts to London, and there Mrs. 
Spicer, under threat of revealing a shameful secret connected with 
her past, makes a struggling governess instrumental in abducting 
Helen. “Ruffles,” a very young, but strong-minded lady, succeeds 
in baffling the conspirators at the very moment when they are 
about to force Helen into marriage with an elderly, broken-down 
squire at a remote country church. 

In “A Bavarian Village Player,"8 Miss Frances E. Burmester 
has hit upon an arresting idea, the proper development of which 
demanded a most delicate psychological insight. Johann Taiifer 
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Becker, a tailor, had played with the instinct of a born actor the 
part of Christus in a Passion play. While the glamour of it was 
still fresh, his old schoolmate, Fritz Widmer, returns from Rome 
a rabid Socialist, after having squandered in riotous living the 
good money which his skill as a wood-carver had enabled him to 
earn. Scandalised at his cynical account of the irreligion prevail- 
ing in the capital of Christendom, Becker exclaims: “Rome will 
belong to the Church again.” “If it does,” reyoined Widmer, “they 
will want a new St. John the Baptist, with his head in a charger, 
this time, to convert them.” The mystic takes these words to be 
a call from heaven, dons a coarse brown habit and sandals, and 
starts on a pilgrimage to Rome. From street corners he preaches 
repentance in faulty Italian, gets into trouble with the police, and, 
whilst addressing a mob of strikers, is injured in the body by a 
stone. -Imolda, a hunch-backed servant, who has fallen in love 
with him, nurses him tenderly. Meanwhile Caterina, a flower- 
girl, on discovering his relationship to Widmer, writes to him about 
Becker. Widmer comes and tells him: “A wife and home are 
the best things for you. We are men before we are saints.” On 
his advice Becker discards his friar’s garb. After a short-lived 
love affair with Imolda, he half-strangles her with the strands of 
her long, black tresses, and is sent to a lunatic asylum. The 
story, however, does not end here, and much of it concerns Widmer 
and Caterina. From it a great deal may be learnt about the life 
of the proletariat in Rome. “A Bavarian Village Player” leaves 
on the reader’s mind a mixed impression somewhat difficult to 
analyse. We feel that, though the author has accomplished much, 
her work, brilliant as it is, falls short of achieving all that she had 
set out to do. Nevertheless, its place will probably be among the 
the best novels of the early autumn season. 









[The ‘Theology and Philosophy” and “ Poetry” Sections are 
unavoidably held over until next month.—Ep. ] 
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